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Editor—Enuropean 


Mercy. 
BY EDITH MEDBERY 
If the world would judge less harshly 
Thoughtless souls that deeply sin, 
If more hearts would try in mé@?cy 
For our God these souls to win, 
Betier, purer, would the world be, 
And hard hearts would softer grow, 
And more weary souls we'd lead back 
In the way that they should go. 


Though the sin may be the greatest 
God or man can ever know, 
We are not to judge the sinner, 
Lest our God should judge us 80; 
And they suffer much believe me, 
And they expiate their crime : 
They are better than we think them, 
And are sorrowing all the time. 


Yet we often scorn such singers 
Whom we might save if would; 
Ob, world, ye know not mercy! 
As our God has meant you should; 
Then try to help the erring. 
Try repentant souls to win, 
And you soon will love the sinner, ~- 
All the while you loathé the sin, 





The British Grain Trade. 


The Mark Lane Express, in its weekly 
Bie of Dec. 12, says: The record for 


he past week is no brighter. English 
Wheat sells at 27s, a price that is un- 


. —— within the memory of Eng- 


ish farmers. American and Russian 
wheats have each declined 1s, and In- 
dian has fallen 3d. Australian and 
Chilian wheats sell at previous prices, 
but stocks of spot grain from those sources 
are nearly exhausted. The stock of for- 


' eign flour and wheat is estimated at 


4,300,000 quarters. American wheat is 
offered in London at 28s, delivered. It 
is difficult to see how exports continue 
with this price ruling. The household 
flour in London sells for 25s, being a de- 
cline of 10s on the year. The profit on 
flour has gone almost wholly to the 
bankers. On the 9th inst. Minnesota 
firsts sold here for 19s. 


, 
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Durock-Jersey Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the National Duroc-Jersey 
Record Association, for the election of 
officers and directors, and for the trans- 
action of such other business as may law- 
fully come before it, will be held in the 
Geneseo House parlors, in the city of 
Geneseo, Ill.,on Tuesday, Jan. 10, 1893. 

It is requested that there be as many 
present as possible. Those who will do 
so are invited to prepare papers on such 
topics as they deem of interest to this 
Association or to the swine industry in 
general. If you cannot be present please 
— a paper and forward it to the 

cretary, who will read the same at the 
meeting. 

Those intending to be present should 
notify the Secretary at as early a date as 
practical—G. W. Puutuippo, Secre- 
tary, Geneseo, Ill. 








Exports for Packers’ Products. 


From the port of New York for the 
month of November, 1892, compared 
with November, 1891, are as follows: 

1892, pork bbls, 17,967; 1891, 15,- 
594; 1892, beef bbls, 12,948; 1891, 
11,671 ; 1892, beef, tierces, 3,387 ; 1891, 
3,258; 1892, cut meats, pounds, 16,260,- 
439; 1831, 20,675,490; 1892, lard, 
pounds, 23,371,180; 1891, 25,059,314. 

From the port of Philadelphia for the 
month of November, 1892, compared 
with November, 1891, are as follows: 

Beef canned, 1892, 419,370 pounds; 
1891, 54,700, beef fresh, 1,280,080; 
1891, 1,074,400 ; beef salted, 1892, 267,- 
792; 1891, 293,754; tallow, 1892, 740,- 
047; 1891, 375,790; bacon, 1892, 
2,246,280; 1891, 1,033,760; hams, 1892, 
245,910; 1891, 544,781; lard, 1892, 
1,359,593; 1891, 167,487. 


—* 


Nancy Hanks’s Shoes. 


The shoes which the peerless Nancy 
Hanks wore when she trotted the fastest 
mile on record (2.04) have been plated 
and 2.04 engraved on them. - Her 
owner, Mr. J. Malcom Forbes, has one 
of the fore and hind shoes, which were 
shown us recently. The fore shoe weighs 
about seven and the hind one three 
and one-half ounces.—Amertcan Horse 


Breedar, 








DR. CHARLES B. MIGHENER. 


A Prominent Veterinarian and Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Us NE of the important parts of the United States Department 

seq of Agriculture is the Bureau of Animal Industry. To this 

Bureau is committed the watch, care, and beneficent super- 

vision of the country’s great live-stock interests. In concur- 

rence with the authorities of the various States it takes 

measures for the eradication and prevention of animal dis- 

eases; regulates the internal transportation of cattle; and by 

a rigid system of inspection insures the exportation of none 

but wholesome animal-food products) The -Bureau has 

grown and expanded from year to year until its operations have attained a mag- 

nitude greater than those of the entire Department before the Bureau was 
organized. 


DR. CHARLES B. MICHENER. 


The Assistant Chief of this important Bureau is Charles B. Michener, V. S., 4 
whose portrait is published herewith. _ He is in the prime of a vigorous manhood, 
having been born in Bucks County, Pa., Jan. 16, 1854. His’ parents were of 
sturdy Quaker stock. His father, Dr. Isaiah Michener, is still, at the age of 82, 
in active veterinary practice, and his attainments have received the recognition of 
honorary membership in about all the veterinary societies of the country. The 
son acquired the elements of his education in the public schools and in the Ex- 
celsior Normal Institute of Carversville, Pa. At the age of seventeen he became 
principal of one of the high schools of his native country, meantime pursuing the 
study of veterinary science. In 1874, when only 20 years old, he was graduated 
from the New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, and for the ensuing four 
years he practiced his profession in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. During those 
years, however, he was still an earnest student, and in 1876 he was graduated 
from the American Veterinary College. 

Soon after receiving his second diploma he was appointed by Gov. Hoyt as 
one of three commissioners to investigate the then prevailing pleuro-pneumonia in 
the State of Pennsylvania. During the next two years he discharged the duties 
of State Veterinarian of his native State. Dr. Michener was then called to a 
professorship in the American Veterinary College, which position he filled 10 
years with great credit to himself and benefit to the classes which enjoyed his 
teachings. He resigned the chair to accept that of Materia Medica and Cattle 
Pathology in the New York College of Veterinary Surgeons. While here he was 
elected President of the United States Veterinary Association. In April, 1886, 
he entered the public service, having been appointed Inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. When the position of Assistant Chief of the Bureau was made 
vacant by the death of the gifted Dr. William Dickson, Dr. Michener was ap- 
pointed by Secretary Rusk to fill the place. 

Dr. Michener was one of the prime movers in organizing and obtaining a 
charter for the National Veterinary College, an institution which bids fair to 
attain a foremost rank among the great veterinary schools of the country. On 
its executive staff he is Secretary and Treasurer, and in the faculty is professor of 
theory and practice. 

Dr. Michener’s career, from his youthful beginning to the attainment of pro- 
fessional and official eminence, has been distinguished by energy, quick perception, 
and sound judgment. As a writer on professional topics his style is so lucid and 
harmonious as to be read with interest and pleasure,even by laymen. His lectures 
are marked by the same clear, vigorous style. In the discharge of his responsible 
official duties he brings to bear the same executive ability which has served him 
so well in other fields. Always alert and watchful for the public interests, nothing 
in his branch of the service escapes his vigilance, yet he is always quiet and self- 
poised. His suaviter in modo is not a mere veneering, but the natural expression of 
a genial and a fine nature, and every person under his supervision finds in him a 
kind and judicious friend. 

Dr. Michener is a member of the Masonic fraternity, and, as may well be 
supposed, is very popular in social life. 


Big Vegetables and Fruit. 


The editors of local newspapers throughout the Schuylkill Valley, Pa., are 
receiving these days more astonishing specimens of monster fruits and vegetables 
than were ever before sent into their sanctums for “ complimentary notice.” Farmer 
Daniel Strause, of Bernville, presents three pumpkins raised from a single vine, 
the largest measuring six feet eight inches in circumference and weighing 150 
pounds, the next weighing 93 pounds, and the smallest 76 pounds. . James De 
Frehn, of Mahonoy City, exhibits another pumpkin measuring five feet three 
inches in circumference. 

Isaac Horn, of North Heidelberg, raised a radish that weighed five pounds 
and is 13 inches in circumference at the butt and 18 inches long. Isaac Mertz, of 
Bernville, has a cabbage plant on which eight large and well-developed heads are 
growing. Little Katie Kline, of the same place, planted a single bean last May 
which has produced 137 big pods. Samuel Rubright, of Moselem, grew an Irish 
potato stalk five feet seven inches high and bearing at its roots a full bushel of 
prime potatoes. M. K. Keith, of Brownsville, sends in to his editor a sweet potato 
weighing four pounds, while Mrs. Lewis G. Minninger displays to admiring visi- 
tors a giant tomato of her own raising that weighs two and a half pounds. 

A 20-ounce quince 16 inches in circumference is on exhibition at Frey’s 
Hotel at Fleetwood. Mrs. John R. Gonser, of Kutztown, gathered from a tree in 
her back yard a big crop of peaches, many of which weighed 10 to 12 ounces 


earth. 





each, and could not be contained in an ordinary-sized tin cup. 


PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE. 


The Most Recent Discoveries; Developments, and 
Ideas in the Science of Farming. 


The Decay of Rocks. 


4 N THE preceding discussion an attempt has been made to 
bring before the thoughtful farmer a distinct notion of the 
characters and classification of the original and secondary 
rocks of which his soil has been made. We are too apt to 
conclude that rocks are immortal because they do not change 
under our eyes, nor even perceptibly for centuries. Napoleon, 
in Egypt, pointing to the pyramids, incited his soldiers to 
heroic deeds by saying, “Forty centuries look down upon 
you.” The pyramids have stood for 40 centuries and may 

stand for 40 centuries more, but the processes of nature care nothing for a brief 
period of 80 centuries. The old Latin poet, Horace, must have recognized the 
tendency of rock to decay, for he said his poems were more lasting than brass. 
“T have built a monument more lasting than brass which the gnawing teeth of 
time cannot destroy.” Some rocks decay more rapidly than others; some cli- 
mates are more conducive to decay than others—but the hardest stone in the 
kindliest climate will in the end crumble and decay. The effect of climate on 
a rock surface has been noted in a previous paper—in the case of Cleopatra’s 
Needle in Central Park. 

Even the marble and granite in the Washington Monument are not immortal, 
and the time will doubtless come, let us hope in a remote future, when this noble 
shaft will no longer adorn the banks of the Potomac and preach its silent sermon 
of patriotism. 

The nature of the rock has had much to do with the rapidity of its decomposi- 
tion. The granites, schists, and shales are more obnoxious to decomposing influences 
than the limestones and gandstones. In general, a rock which is more permeable 
to water will resist. lets feebly the forces of disintegration, for water is the great 
solvent, or at least carriesthe other solvents. On the other hand, those rocks whose 
structure prevents the infiltration of water will decay only superficially and, there- 
fore, more slowly. 


Progress of Decay as Affected by Latitude. 


Extensive investigations carried on along the Atlantic side of the country show 
wide differences in the rate of decay in the same kind of rocks in different lati- 
tudes. In general, the progress of decay is more marked toward the south. The 
same fact is observed im the great interior valleys of the country; at least every- 
where except in the arid and semi-arid regions. Wherever there is a deficiency 
of water the processes ef decay have been arrested. Where the rock strata have 
been displaced from a horizontal position the progress of decay has been more 
rapid. This is easily understood. The percolation of water is more ¢asy as the 
displacement approaches a vertical position. 

A most remarkable example of this is seen in the rocks of North Carolina. A 
kind of rock known as trap is found in layers called dikes in the Newark system 
of rocks in that State. These dikes have been so completely displaced from the 
horizontal position they at first occupied as to have an almost vertical dip. The 
edges thus exposed vary from a few feet to nearly 100 feet in thickness. 
The trap rock in those localities is composed almost exclusively of the mineral 
dolerite, which is so hard and elastic in a fresh state as to ring like a piece of 
metal when struck with a hopper. In building a railroad through this region 
these dikes were in‘some places uncovered to a depth of 40 feet and more. At 
this depth they were found completely decomposed and with no indications of 
having reached the lower limit of disintegration. The original hard bluish 
dolerite has been transformed into yellowish clay-like mass that can be molded 
in the fingers and cut like putty. Similar geological formations in New Jersey 
and further North do not exhibit anything like so great a degree of decomposition, 
thus illustrating in a marked degree the fact that freezing weather for a part of 
the year is a protection against rock decay. The ice of Winter at least protects 
the rock from surface infiltration, although it cannot stop the subterranean solu- 
tion which must go on continuously. 

Other things being equal, therefore, it appears that as the region of Winter 
frost is passed the decay of the rocks has been more rapid than in the North, be- 
cause the chief disintegrating forces act more constantly. 


> 


The Solvent Action of Water. 


The water of springs and wells is not pure. It contains in solution mineral 
matters and often a trace of organic matter. The organic matter comes from 
contact with vegetable matter and other organic materials near the surface of the 
The mineral matter is derived from the solvent action of the water and 
its contents on the soil and rocks. 

The expressions “ hard ” and “soft” applied to water indicate that it has much 
or little mineral matter in suspension, as the case may be. When surface and spring 
waters are collected into streams and rivers they still contain in solution the 
greater part of the mineral matters which they at first carried. 

When well or spring waters have more than 40 grains of mineral matter per 
gallon they are not suitable for drinking waters. Mineral waters, so called, are 
those which carry large quantities of mineral matter, or which contain certain 
comparatively rare mineral substances which are valued for their medicinal 
effects. 

The analysis of a spring or well water will always give some indication of 
the character of the rocks over which it has passed. The vast quantities of 
mineral matters carried into oceans and seas are gradually deposited as the water 
is evaporated. _ If, however, these matters be very soluble, such as common salt, 
sulphate of magnesia, etc., they become concentrated, as is seen with common salt 
in sea waters. In small bodies of waters, such as inland seas, which have no out- 
let, this concentration.may proceed to a much greater extent than in the ocean. 
As an instance of this, it may be noted that the waters of the Dead Sea and 
Great Salt Lake are impregnated to a far greater degree with soluble salts than 
the water of the ocean. The solvent action of water on rocks is greatly increased 
by the traces of organic or carbonic acids which it may contain. When surface 
water comes in contact with vegetable matter it may become partially charged 
with the organic acids which the growing vegetable may contain or decaying vege- 
table matter produce. Such acids coming in contact with limestone under pressure 
will set free carbonic acid. Water charged with carbonic acid acts vigorously on 
limestone and other mineral aggregates. If such solutions penetrate deeply below 
the surface of the earth their activity as solvents may be greatly increased by the 
higher temperature to which they are subjected. Hence, all these forces combine 
to disintegrate the reeks, and through such agencies vast deposits of original and 
secondary rocks have been completely disintegrated. 


The Action of Ice. 


In those parts of. a rock stratum exposed to the surface of the earth the pro- 
cesses of freezing and thawing have perhaps had considerable influence in rock 
decay. The éxpansive force of freezing water is well known. Ice occupies a 
larger volume. than the water from which-it was formed. The force with which 
this expansion: takes place is almost irresistible. The phenomenon of bursted water 
pipes which have been exposed to a freézing temperature is not an uncommon one. 
While the increase in volume is not large, yet it is entirely sufficient to produce 
serious results. Thé way'in which freezing affects exposéd rocks is easily under- 
stood. The efféct is unnoticeable if the rock be dry. If, on the other hand, it be 
saturated with water, the disintegrating effect of a freeze must be of considerable 
magnitude. This effect becomes more. pronounced if the intervals of freezing and 
thawing be of short duration. The whole affécted portion of the rock may thus 
become thoroughly decayed. But even in the most favorable conditions this form 
of disintegration myst be confined to a thin superficial area. Even in very cold 
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climates the frost only penetrates a few feet below the surface, and therefore the 
action of ice cannot in any way be connected with those changes at great depths, 
to which attention has already been called. Nevertheless, certain building stones 
seem very sensitive to this sort of weathering, and attention was called in a previous 
paper to the crumbling of the stone in the Houses of Parliament due chiefly to 
this cause. 

On the whole it appears that the action of ice in producing rock decay has 
been somewhat overraied, although its power must not by any means be denied. 
But we have already seen that a freeze extending over a long time tends to pre- 
serve the rocks, and it therefore appears that the entire absence of frost would 
promote the processes of xuck decay. 

At best it must be admitted that frost has affected the earth’s crust only to 
an insignificant depth, but its influence in modifying the arable part of the soil is 
of the utmost importance to agriculture above the frost line. 


The Action of Glaciers. 


The action of ice in soil formation is not confined alone to the processes just 
described. At a period not very remote geologically, a great part of our Northern 
States was covered with a vast field of moving ice. These seas of ice crept down 
upon us from more northern latitudes and swept before them every vestige of 
animal and vegetable life. In their movement they leveled and destroyed the 
crests of hills and filled the valleys with the debris. They crushed and commi- 
nuted the strata of rocks which opposed their flow and carried huge boulders of 
granite hundreds of miles from their homes. On melting they left vast moraines 
of rocks and pebbles which will mark for all time the termini of their empires of 
ice. When the ice of these vast glaciers finally melted the surface which they had 
leveled presented the appearance of an extended plain. No estimate can be made _- 
of the enormous quantities of rock material which were ground to finest powder by” 
these glaciers. ‘This rock powder forms to-day no inconsiderable part of th 
fertile soils which are composed of glacial drift. The rich materials of these agils 
probably bear a more intimate relation to the rocks from which they were formed 
than of any other kinds of soil in the world. The rocks were literally ground into 
a fine powder, and this powder was intimately mixed with the soils which had 
already been formed in situ. This fact plays no mean part in determining the 
extraordinary fertility of the glacial drift. The melting ice also left exposed to 
disintegrating forces large surfaces of unprotected rocks in which decay would go 
on much more rapidly than when covered with the debris which protected them 
before the advent of the ice. The area of glacial action extended over nearly all 
of New England and over the whole area of the northern tier of States. It ex- 
tended southward almost to the Ohio River, and in some places crossed it. The 
effect of the ice age in producing and modifying our soil must never be forgotten 
in a study of soil genesis, It is not a part of our purpose here to study the causes 
which produced the age of ice. But a brief reference to some of the more probable 
ones may not be entirely out of place. Before the glacial period it is certain that 
a tropical climate extended almost, if not quite, to the North Pole. The fossil 
remains of tropical plants and animals which have been found in high northern 


latitudes are abundant proofs of this fact. Asa rollicking rhymester has expressed ___, 


it in doggerel containing more truth thar poetry, it was the age when— 


“The sea rolled its fathomless billows 
Across the broad piains of Nebraska, 
When around the North Pole grew bananas and willows, 
And mastodons fought with flerce armadillos 
For the pineapples grown in Alaska.” 


This period of tropical vegetation was followed by a Winter of polar severity 
and lasting for unknown thousands of years 

Among the theories which have been advanced to explain this peculiar cosmic 
climate may be mentioned the following. ‘There may have been an elevation of 
the land at the pole and southward by which the whole region was lifted above 
the level of perpetual ice. The accumulating snows were cemented by pressure 
into icebergs and gradually flowed southward toward a lower level. 

Another theory is that there may have been a change in the direction of the 
earth’s axis by which the pole was displaced and the region of perpetual ice thus 
shifted from one place to another. Each of these theories has some points in its 
favor and each is beset with numerous difficulties. That the surface of the earth 
is undergoing, and has undergone, great changes of level is a fact that is thoroughly 
established. It is not difficult to prove that nearly the whole area of the United 
States was once at the bottom of the sea. It is no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to suppose that prehistoric continents may have entirely disappeared and now 
form the bottom of the ocean, The fable of the Lost Atlantis, so well told by 
Ignatius Donnelly, is but the truth in disguise. 

It is entirely possible, therefore, that by some cosmic cataclysm the land to the 
North of us may have been raised to Alpine hights and thus made the fit breed- 
ing place of those icy monsters that devoured all preglacial life. 

It is far less likely that the earth has ever been tilted over so as suddenly to 
change the direction of its axis and afterward had the dislocation successfully 
reduced. It is true that slight changes in the seasons and the climate may be 
produced by the precession of the equinoxes, but there is no sufficient astronomical 
proof that the disturbance thus caused could have produced such marked effects, 
Whatever be the explanation, however, the fact remains that our Northern 
country was once swept by a sea of ice, and the drift soils which grow our cereals 
and our pork are the debris of that geological period. 


Action of the Air. 


The air itself takes an active part in rock decay. Wherever rocks are exposed 
to decay there air is found or, at least, the active principle of air, viz., oxygen. 
So universal is the prevalence of air in the disintegration of rocks which takes 
place at or near the surface of the earth that such action is called the sub-aerial 
decay of rocks. The air not only penetrates to a great depth in the earth, but 
is also carried to much greater depths by water which always holds a greater or 
less quantity of air in solution, The oxygen of the air is thus brought into inti- 
mate contact with the disintegrating materials and in a condition to assist where- 
ever possible in the decomposing procssses. 

The oxygen acts vigorously on the lower oxides of iron, converting them into 
peroxides, and thus tending to produce decay. There are other constituents of 
rocks which oxygen affects injuriously and thus helps to their final breaking up. 
It is true that, as a rule, the constituents of rocks are already oxidized to nearly 
as high a degree as possible, and on these constituents of course the air would have 
no effect. But on others, especially when helped by water with the other sub- 
stances it carries in solution, the air may greatly help in the work of destruction. 

In a general view, the action of the air in soil formation may be regarded as 
of secondary importance, and to depend chiefly on the oxidation of the lower to the 
higher basic forms. Tliese processes, while they seem of little value, have, never- 
theless, been of considerable importance in its production of that residue of rock 
disintegration which constitutes the soil. 


The Action of Micro-organisms. 


Th the past few years there has been brought to the attention of investigators 
an entirely new cause of an extensive series of phenomena. ‘The activity of micro- 
organisms is now recognized as a most important factor in both health and disease. 
These minute bodies—working ceaselessly and patiently since the beginning of 
time—have escaped the netice of man until within recent years. The develop- 
ment of the microscope afforded the means of their discovery. First came a dis- 
covery of their relation to the processes of fermentation. This was soon followed 
by the remarkable fact that they were the active principles of some of the most 
deadly diseases that flesh is heir to. Later, it was noticed that through their 
agency the nitrogen of albumenoid bodies in the soil was prepared for plant food. 
Still later it has been shown that certain kinds of these organisms living on the 
roots of plants have the most valuable power of digesting the free nitrogen of the 
air and converting it into a food fit for plants. 

It thus appears that in sickness and health and in life and death we are in 
the power of our invisible friends and foes. Within a short time it has been 
noticed also that there are certain kinds of micro-organisms that have the faculty 
of eating rocks, and thus hastening their decay. Kocks taken from the tops of 
mountains where perpetual ice prevails have been found infested with these 
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organisms. It may be that they have played an important part in all superfivial 
rock decay as important coadjutor of the other lithophagie forces to which attention 
has been called. To what extent these organisms have helped in the good work 
of rock demolition it is not yet possible to say. So far only one investigator has 
studied their action. It seems reasonable to suppose that they have been of con- 
siderable use in the work of soil making, but we must await a more extended in- 
vestigation before a final decision is reached, Indeed, it is now a popular fad to 
ascribe to the action of micro-organisms almost every biological phenomenon, and 
this tendency to extremes must be guarded against. Nevertheless, it is safe to 
assume that some kind of rock-eating microscopic beings has dene good service in 
preparing our soils as well as in rendering them more productive. 





Practical Conclusions. 


In the foregoing papers on roeks and soil formation a much greater space has 
been covered than was originally intended. In excuse for this, it may be said that 
the subject is one of more than usual scope and importance, and it is one on which 
there seems to be a dearth of information. Ask your intelligent farmer-neighbors 
to tell you something of the mature and origin of the soil they are tilling. They 
¢an tell you whether it is stiff or loose, whether it be a loam or a clay, and of 
course a great deal about its fertility and responsiveness to fertilizers, and the 
number of bushels of cereals or pounds of cotton it will produce per acre. But 
few will he able to tell you whether their fields are glacial drift or alluvial de- 
posit; whether formed by the decay of rocks in place or by shifting in some way 
of the soil particles from their origmal position. In short,.they will know little 
or nothing of the pedigree of their fields. In reply it may be urged that such 
knowledge is not necessary. This is true. A man may be a very good farmer 
and not know how to read and write, or without knowing the difference between 
potash and nitrogen. But, granting all this, it cannot be denied that intelligence 
is the best coadjutor of agriculture, and brains is the best ingredient to mix with 
field labor to make it productive. For this reason the more the farmer can know 
about the fundamental principles of his profession the better it will be for him in 
the end. When Goy. Williams, known well as “ Blue Jeans,” first took the Exe- 
cutive chair of Indiana he was deeply prejudiced against agricultural education. 
By virtue of his office he was charged with a care over the agricultural college at 
Purdue University. I chanced to hear the first address he delivered before the 
students of the college. He took as his text the theme, “ Educate a boy and he 
won't work.” He tried to show that the whole teaching of education was to turn 
a boy away from the farm. But before two years had passed the Governor ex- 
perienced a change of heart. He saw more clearly the aim and scope of an agri- 


cultural education and realized that there might be something behind manual 
labor better than labor itself. 

Count Tolstoi asserts that no man has a right to live without manual labor, 
and I do not undertake to deny the truth of that statement. On the other hand, I 


assert that the farmer must not live by manual labor alone. If he does his lot 
will be always a hard one and little of the higher life can enter into his existence. 

The day is coming in this country when the term farmer will stand for the 
highest type of manhood and for the best class of society. That day will be 
hastened by the promotion of knowledge, and especially of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture. In all time to come we shall have with us the poor and the 
agricultural laborer. Let us try to hasten the day when the farmer is neither the 
one nor the other. In that day, while he will not spare his hands he will use them 
to the be-t advantage. He will know both how to respect the labor of his field 
hands and use it most profitably—-and he will find hours of leisure in which to 
enjoy the fruits of his industry. 

There I consider sufficient reasons for having devoted so much space to such 
ap apparently unpractical subject, yet one most intimately connected with the 
Progress of agriculture. 

Straws. 

Someone has estimated that 22 acres of land is needed to sustain a man on 
fiesh, while that amount of land sown with wheat will feed 42 persons; sowed to 
oats, 88; to potatoes, Indian corn and rice, 176 persons, and planted with the 
breat-fruit tree, over 6,000 people could be fed. 

If foxes and do 
dull, expect rain. 


gs howl and bark more than usual, if dogs grow sleepy and 


At avery low figure the wild land in Maine is estimated to be worth $20,- 
000,000 

According to the report given out, the whole universe consumed 11,803,000 
bales of cotton. 

In a certain Michigan grape basket factory the men employed become so adept 

in their work that they are able to turn out a basket a minute. 

The land in Germany devoted to the production of grain used in the manu- 
facture of beer would easily support 50,000,000 people. It is said that these figures 
are not exaggerated. : 


THE CENTROSE@A GRANDIFLORA. 


A Fragrant and Graceful Plant Which is Absolutely New, and for Which a 
Good Welcome is Predicted. 

Many old and neglected plants are really valuable, and prove eminently 
aatisfactory, but, after all, it cannot be denied that one which is absoltely new to 
cultivation, and at the same time is one of the very best in actual merit, is de- 
cidedly most desirable. 

Just such a plant is Centrosema Grandiflora. I have had the pleasure of 
watchins the growth and development of it during the last few seasons. It is a 











CENTROSEMA GRANDIFLORA. 


y hardy perennial vine of rare and exquisite beauty, which blooms early in 
une from seed sown in April, and bears in the greatest profusion inverted, pea- 
shaped flowers from 4 to 24 inches in diameter, and ranging in color from 
@ rosy violet to a reddish purple, with a broad feathered white marking through 
the center. The large buds and the back of the flowers are pure white, making it 
as if one plant bore many different colored flowers at one time. Occa- 
sionally plants bear pure white flowers, while others are margined with a broad 
white feathering. The flowers are produced in the greatest abundance, sometimes 
six to eight in a single cluster. 

The stem’ and foliage are very graceful, and of a delightful odor. Blooming 
stems placed in water remain fresh for many days. 

It is well adapted for every garden purpose, and especially as a climber, runnin 
six to eight feet in a season. Even in the poorest soil it will bloom freely unti 
cut down by frost. 

I certainly predict for it a great run and immense popularity, both here and 
abroad.— Wa. F. Bassett. 


‘lence that the world had never seen before. 
'-superb grade excelled all the honey of all the world. Much of the honey was almost 


|}  GARIFORNIAN BEE CURFURE. 
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The White Sugar Honey of the.,Wild Sage—A 
Leading Industry of the Pagifig Coast. 
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BY J. N. INGRAM. 





jai N THE semi-tropical climate of outtiern California many 
MW] fragrant flowers grow. For 10’Shonths in the year the 
heavens are blue, and rarely obscured by clouds; in the 
Autumn the earth becomes brown and dry, and the flowers 
fade. In January the rains begin to fall, and for a 
month a drizzling mist bathes the ground. Then the turf 
appears on the naked fields and the daisies show their smiling 
faces among the grass. Other flowers follow in great variety, 
of many colors and fancy hues, until the ground is ea d 
with floral beauty, Then the valleys wear robes of glory, the hills are bedecked 
with growing boquets, and the earth is gorgeous with blossoms. . 

As no snows fall in the valleys—save a sprinkle from some stray cloud that 
drifts from the hights of the mountains—the Winter growth of flowers is not in- 
terrupted by freezes and their blooming myriads continue to paint thefields with 
a thousand dyes. The March gales bring occasional frosts which wilt down the 
more delicate petals; but the wafm rays of an April sun start a gay garden 
again. 

The floral luxuriance of southern California soon attracted the attention of 
the settlers as a paradise for bees. Sweetness was wasting itself on the desert air. 
Material for thousands of jars of honey was dying with the withering flowers. 

To gather this great storehouse of sweets and to manufacture the subtle prop- 
erties into marketable form the ruralists concluded that they needed immigration ; 
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A WINTER SCENE IN CALIFORNIA, 


and the immigrants wanted were bees. With their services the leagues on leagues 
of flowers could be turned to profit. The bees were sent for. They were shipped 
in their hives from the Western States over the Rock'y Mountains by rail, and 
arrived in California in good health. They had been fed and attended to during 
their travels, and were delivered at their destination in fair condition. They were 
assigned to duty in various Counties and set to work. They liked the climate of 
the golden State, and engaged in business. Flowers seewned to be the things they 
had been looking for. No strikes were reported, and no expeditions of emigra- 
tion back over the ranges observed. So closely did they dpply their energies to 
work that the ranchers soon discovered large deposits of honey as results. The 
sweets had a ready and extensive market. 

The miners in the gold diggings, the merchants im the villages and cities, 
were pleaséd with a luxury that had formerly gladdened’ their palates back in the 
States. The honey was sold as fast as made; it commanded good prices, and its 
production beeame profitable. More bees were sent fot." They came and began 
operations. The beemen soon learned somethings they had not known before. 
So did the bees. ‘They made discoveries they were unacquainted with on the pra- 
ries beyond the Rockies. re 

Californian hills were overgrown with wild sage brush. This brush was 
regarded by the inhabitants as a nuisance, fit only to conceal rabbits, ground squir- 
rels, foxes, and other desirable game. The bees did not think so. They con- 
cluded to investigate. They started an 
examination into the contents of the 
sage blossoms. The experiments were 
favorable. The results were more than 
satisfactory to them; and the opinions 
of the bees became still more satisfactory 
to the beemen. Sage blossoms became 
a specialty to the insects. They would 
leave the beautiful flowers in the valleys, 
the red roses, purple lilies, and dainty 
pinks in the gardens, and fly away over 
the hills to the rugged slopes on the 
mountains and suck the juice from the 
tiny blooms of the wild sage. Protests 
by the beemen were without influence on the bees; they had a mind of their 
own, and did not consult the judgment nor ask the advice of their proprietors. 

When it was found what a superior quality of honey was made from the wild 
sage blooms, and how far its popularity exceeded the sweets extracted from all 
the beautiful flowers of the valleys, the settlers concluded that the insects were 
sound in their theories. The insectsshad discovered and appropriated one of the 
unknown, remunerative, and extensive resourees of the Pacific Coast. Without 
waiting for letters of patent or questions of title they had proceeded to develop those 
resources in the accumulation of a crop of honey of such a character and excel- 
The honey in its delicate flavor and 





SAGE BRUSH DESERT. 





as white as snow, of sugar-like nature, and of peculiar and surpassing sweetness. The 
comb is likewise of a sugar grain, and most of the liquid soon turns into a soft, 
white sugar. It is assuperior to the honey made from other flowers as is champagne 
to port, Burgundy, or Hock. It is indeed a nectar fit for the gods A break- 
fast of hot cakes, butter, and sage honey will never be improved on. 

The public at least so thought. And sage honey became in eager and ex- 





‘tended demand throughout the civilized globe. 
| of all nations, and became the favorite honey of the world. The price also went 


It was exported to the markets 


"up a few degrees, and the value kept pace with the demand. The extensive mar- 
' ket and great popularity of the honey gave it considerable profit, and its produc- 
' tion on a large scale was speedily and extensively projected. Many beemen from 
the Eastern States came to California, and many invalids seeking a congenial 
climate where the degrees of heat and cold and the elements of moisture and dry- 
ness were properly proportioned to suit their feeble condition, also came to the 
Pacific Slope, and wishing light and lucrative employment, engaged in bee culture. 
Many resident Californians abandoned other less remunerative occupations and 
_ gave their attention to bees. The business became one of the leading industries of 
southern California. The hitherto worthless sage brush barrens became as valuable 
as a gold mine. 

Only the white sage with silver-colored flowers produces the fine quality of 
honey. It grows wild only in southern California and northern Mexico. The 
native sage growth of Arizona, Nevada, and Utah does not yield the white sage 
honey. 

y* the bees had to travel considerable distances from the valleys to the sage 
hills on the mountains, and used up valuable time in their flight for supplies, to 
save their strength and economize their labor the rancthets followed the bees ; 
they moved their dwellings and the hives up to the sage region. The largest areas 
of sage country lie along the border of Mexico. The “greatest extent of sage 
territory is found south of the Mexican line. The ranches extend for miles along 
the boundary of the two Republics. 

The bees had never had the advantage of Sunday-sthools or other moral 
training; that they turned out to be dishonest was no idjpelichment against their 

neral character. They had not been taught interfiitional law, neither 
did they understand the sanctity of foreign treaties. They could not therefore 
have conscientious scruples on the rights of property. It was not their intention 
to provoke collisions between two Republics or precipitate legal complications 
amongnations. But they soon embroiled the borders of Mexico and the frontiers ot 
the United States into a threatening and excited condition. The insects, without 
any letters of marque or credit, crossed the boundary of Mexico, invaded its terri- 
tory, and appropriated the substance of her sage forests; this substance was taken 
without purchase or the consent of its owners, or even the payment of custom duties, 
illegally smuggled across the border of Mexico into California, to the profit and 
enrichment of American citizens, and to the impoverishment of Mexican subjects, 
and an encroachment on their rights. The proprietors of these lands on Mexican 
territory alleged that, though they were not using their sage fie!ds, that was no 
proof that they did not intend to. They further alleged that their grounds, plants, 
and herbs were private property, for which they had paid, ane on which they ad- 








vanced taxes, and that the products of their estaies were Leid ior their own use 
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and profit. They protested against the invasion of their lands by foreign bees and 
the confiscation of their property by alien insects. The Spaniards claimed that 
the Americans had placed their hives on the border with sinister motives, and with 
intentions to defraud Mexican residents of their resources, and to encourage and 
abet employed agents—the bees—in the seizure of other people’s belongings. ‘The 
irate Spaniards claimed that the Americans were parties to this theft, and should 
be held subject for damages, 

a hey forwarded a paper in Spanish on their grievances to the State of Cali- 
fornia. The complaint of the passage over the boundary, the trespass on 
Mexican soil, the invasion of private lands, and the appropriation of property 
without compensation, arraigned the bees as thieves, employed im nefarious rob- 
beries. Redress was demanded, and just reparation asked for. The removal of 
the hives was expected. 

Attorneys were consulted, and legal counsel received. It was made known to 
the State of Sonora that that Commonwealth had full powers to take their case into 
courts, issue warrants, and delegate a constabulary to arrest the intruders, the bees, 
and place them on trial for trespass or robbery, and om conviction mete out to the 
insects the hard penalties of law. Fox some irregularity of the Mexican 
Government or inefficiency of its police the warrants were not served, nor the 
criminals apprehended or brought into court. The bees were never put on trial, 
but the question was taken to the City of Mexico and placed before the heads of the 
Republic. When I was last at San Diego the subject was expected to become a 
matter of Diplomatic correspondence between the Mexican Government and the 
State Department at Washington. But while this disturbance has prevailed 
between States and a controversy threatened between two Republics, the bees have 
ignored the dispute and kept at work. They have continued to ravage Mexican 
sage fields and to pile up mounds of American honey. 

The standard of the honey has been maintained, the product enlarged, and 
the hives increased to many thousand. San Diego is the shipping mart for the 
honey. It has erected large warehouses for storage of the goods. 


WORLD’S FAIR SOUVENIRS. 


A Description of These New Coins and The Manner in Which They May be 
Obtained. 


The World’s Fair souvenir coins are “going like hot cakes,” and those who 
want to get one or more of them will have to bestir themselves, or they will be too 
late. The desire for one of these mementoes of the Exposition seems to be almost 
as universal as is the interest in the Exposition itself, and orders for them have 
been sent in from all parts of the United States and also from foreign countries. 

This souvenir half dollar, it is reported from Washington, will be the most 
artistic coin ever issued from the mint. On the obverse side will appear the head 
of Columbus, designed from the Lotto portrait, and surrounding it the words, 
“World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1892.” On the reverse side will appear 
a caravel, representing Columbus’s flagship, and beneath it two hemispheres. 
Above the caravel will be “United States of America,” and beneath the hemi- 
spheres, “Columbian Half Dollar.” There is no doubt that this coin will be re- 
garded as the most distinctive and highest prized cheap souvenir of the World's 
Fair. 

All of these souvenir coins, except five, are being sold at a uniform price of 
$1 each. For the first coin struck off $10,000 has already been offered, and 
various prices have been bid for the 400th, 1492d, 1892d, and the last coin. 
Desiring that these souvenirs be distributed as widely as possible among the people, 
and that all, irrespective of locality, have an equal chance to obtain them, the 
Exposition authorities have sought to prevent syndieates and others from pur- 
chasing large quantities and thus “cornering” the sale. On the contrary, they 
have arranged to supply banks, business houses, and individuals in all parts of the 
country with as many as they may desire to distribute among their patrons, cus- 
tomers or friends. They require only that the orders must be for 50 coins, or some 
multiple of 50, and that the order be accompanied by the cash, at the rate of $1 
for each coin. A great many banks and business firms have gladly complied 
with these conditions and ordered each from 50 to 20,000 of the coins. 

Notwithstandmg these conditions have been widely published, still a vast 
number of inquiries by letter has been received at Exposition headquarters asking 
how the coins may be obtained. The best way is to get them through local 
banks, all of which are no doubt willing to accommodate in that way their patrons 
and the residents of the city or town in which they are doing business. If, how- 
ever, for any reason it is desired to obtain them otherwise, the proper method is 
to form a elub of subscribers fur 50 coins, or some multiple of 50, and select some 
one member of the club to send on the order and money and to distribute the 
coins when received. Orders should be addressed to A. F. Seeberger, Treasurer 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 

It is probable that the coins will not be ready for distribution until some time 
in December. But the orders are being sent in rapidly, and will be filled in the 
order of being received. Therefore it is important that all who desire coins should 
put in their orders as soon as possible. 
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Winter Racing in Mexico. 
Col. B. C. Pate, owner of the Pate Stock Farm, at Baden, St. Louis Co., Mo., 





will soon inaugurate Winter racing on an extensive scale in the Republic of | 
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Mexico. “I have been a frequent visitor to that country,” said he, “and have 
long thought that a racecourse in the City of Mexico would be a paying institu- 
tion. Some months ago | had an interview with President Diaz, and he at once 
told me that he would assist me any way he could in bringing about the desired 
result. I therefore made application to the Government, asking for the privilege 
of operating racecourses and of maintaining breeding farms. I received a letter 
the other day infurming me that the papers have been signed, and I shall leave 
for that city as soon as possible. I hope to have racing there next February. 
Then I shall construct and operate courses at Guadalajara, San Luis Potosi, Pueblo, 
and Monterey as soon as possible. I expect to meet with some discouragement the 
first year, but by 1894 I will have all the best owners in the United States Winter 
in that country. Our tracks will be good, and we will offer splendid mducements 
to owners who will bring their stock down to that delightful country. 


Changes Made in the Rules of the American Turf Association. 


At the American Turf Congress held in St. Louis a committee was appointed 
to draft a license for jockeys, which will contain regulations for their government. 
No jockey who is a direct or indirect owner of a horse in training will be allowed 
io ride any horse other than his own on the track of the Congress, and the jockey 
riding in a race is prohibited from betting on any horse except his own mount. 
The valet system is abolished, and in lieu of it each jockey club will furnish a 
corps of attendants for the jockeys. Horses which have a positive chance to get 
a place must be ridden out, and the word place will be construed to mean of two 
or three. Attention is paid to the habit of betting indulged in by starters’ assis- 
tants, and in future any official connected with the running of a race will be ruled 
off for making a bet. 

If a horse distances his field in the first heat of the race the bookmakers will 
be required to replace all place money. When unfounded accusations are made 
against officials, owners, or others connected with racing the offender will be ruled 
off the turf. A number of minor changes in the rules were also made, after which 
the congress adjourned. 








Irrigation in Idaho. 


Prof. W. T. Griswold, who is at the head of the United States Geological 
Survey in Idaho, and Prof. Thompson, who has charge of the entire western divis- 
ion of the survey, have discussed the advisability of immediately preparing a 
minute topographical map of the great Snake River Valley from Eagle Rock in 
Bingham County to Shoshone in Logan County, a distance of about 100 miles. 
The plan is to ascertain the feasibility and cost of so diverging the waters of the 
river at Eagle Rock that they will be available for irrigating 250,000 acres of now 
worthless sage brush land in that locality, and again so divert the river’s waters at 
American Falls that 1,500,000 acres of land surrounding Shoshone may be brought 
under cultivation. 

Prof. Griswold thinks this great work of reclaiming could be accomplished 
for $5,000,000. ‘The value of the land would then be $15,000,000. The work 
would transform southeastern Idaho from a desert into a garden. 





A Monster Rose Bush. 


The trunk of a rose bush or tree which has been in full bloom at Ventura, 
Cal., all Summer is three feet in circumference atthe ground. The first branch, 
which juts out at a hight of about four feet from the ground, is eight inches in 
diameter, or about two feet in circumference. It was planted in 1876 from a slip 
obtained at the Centennial Exhibition, and, although several wagon loads of limbs 
are annually pruned off, it now covers an area of nearly 2,000 square feet. It is 
predicted that by the time it is 25 years old it will have outstripped the gigantic 
rose tree at Cologne, which is known to be more than 300 years old, and is less 
than four feet in circumference. 


Weights of Australian Cereals, 


Some remarkably heavy cereals were exhibited at the last show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Australia. The first prize wheat, grown by Mr. James 
M’Kenzie, Dalmore, weighed 694 pounds per bushel ; and the second prize, grown 
by Mr. W. Kaye, Baringhup West, 683 pounds. The English barley weighed 56 
pounds per bushel; but the most remarkable weights were those of the oats. The 
first prize for short oats was won by Mr. F. Lewin, of Ararat, with a sample 
weighing 59} pounds per bushel. A bushel of the second prize short oxts, grown 





by Mr. W. Lewis, Sheppard’s Flat, weighed 58 pounds. The accepted stamdarl | s 


in Australia for a bushel of oats is 40 pounds. 


A TALK ON MONEY. 





Views. 

Eprror American Farmer: I see 
by Mr. Whitehead’s articles in Tue 
AMERICAN Farmer that the Grange ig 
discussing the subject of ‘money, as well ‘ 
as the Alliance and other farmers’ or- 
ganizations. This is well, as only in 
that way will we be likely to arrive at 
the truth; but in order to do that, all 
sides of the question should be pre- 
sented. Will you allow me a little 
space to present some considerations 
that seem to me to have weight. 

A great many seem to think that 
money is ereated by law, and that in- 
trinsic value is of no consequence. A 
piece of paper would be just as good as 
gold if it was made legal tender. There- 
fore, they would have the Government 
“issue” money until there was $40 or 
$50 per capita in circulation. Now, 
money existed long before there were 
any laws on the subject. Gold and 
silver were the currency of the world 
long before anybody ever thought of a 
legal tender law, or even of coinage, and 
they passed at their intrinsic value or 
natural value, to use the language of 
science; that is, the average quantity 
of labor required to produce them. 

Coinage is simply the certificate of the 
Government as to the quantity and 
purity of the metal in the coin. It 
adds nothing to its value, except the 
one-tenth alloy, which is only a fair 
equivalent for the convenience of its use. 
And all that law can possibly do more 
than this is to make it legal tender for 
debts; but to pay debts is a very small 
and comparatively unimportant part of 
the office of money. Its principal use is 
to exchange for commodities, and for 
this purpose intrinsic or natural value ig 
absolutely necessary. True, a promise 
to pay, like a greenback or bank note, 
will answer for money, so long as every- 
body has confidence that the promise 
will be redeemed ; but let that confidence 
be shaken, and down goes your paper, 
money, legal tender or notes. 

This is no theory. The experiment 
of making paper answer the purpose of 
money without being redeemable on de- 
mand in coin has been tried a thousand 
times, and not a single instance of suc- 
cess can be quoted in the history of the 
world. And yet there are wild-eyed 
men to-day who are anxious to repeat 
the ruinous experiment. 

There is much nonsense talked about 
the demonetization of silver in 1873, as 
though it were possible for Congress or 
any other power to do it. All that law 
could do was to take away its legal 
tender function. To realize how absurd 
it is to call this demonetization, just 
imagine Congress passing a law to take 
away the legal tender function from 
gold. 

Does anyone suppose that it would 
not continue to pass current, or that a 
single crank could be found in the en- 
tire country who would refuse to take 
for a debt that was due? ~The reaso 
why men would not take a silver dollar 
at its face value until Congress virtually 
made it redeemable in gold was that 
the natural value of silver as compared | 
with gold (the world’s standard) had 
fallen, and the dollar was worth only 75 » 
cents. If it had remained legal tender, 
of course it would have retained some 
more, though not full, value, as long as 
there were debts that could be paid with 
it; but in that case either the standard 
would change and gold be ata premium 
and go out of circulation, as it did dur- 
ing the war, when depreciated paper was 
the standard, or else all debts would be 
by contract. made payable in gold. 

I knew money lenders at the begin- 
ning of the war who foresaw the depre- 
ciation ef the greenback and made all 
their notes payable in gold. The bor- 
rowers laughed at them, but when they 
came to pay. they did not think it a 
laughing matter. In a word, it is folly, 
not to say madness, to try to make 75 
cents worth of silver perform the office 
of adollar. If the fiat of the Govern- 
ment could do it, it could just as well 
make a piece of paper perform this 
office and save the 75 cents. 

Were the Government to issue two 
billions of promises to pay, as these fel- 
lows would have it do, and then loan it 
out at two per cent. on landed security, 
the fate of the Argentine Republic 
would as certainly come upon this 
country as night follows the setting sun. 
Gold there to-day is at a premium of 
from 200 to 300 per cent., and never the 
same two days together; that is, their 
money is practically worthless. Such a 
state of things is the paradise of all 
sharpers and speculators, but the verdi- 
tion of all honest workers. 

The idea that we need more money is 
as great a delusion as the fiat craze. If 
there was ever so much, the only way to 
get it would be to exchange other prod- 
ucts of labor for it. That you can do 
now. If you have anything that any- 
body wants to buy, you can turn it into 
money, if you like. The price don’t 
suit you? But the market price, in 
the long run, corresponds with the nat- 
ural value, and always must. Ricardo 
absolutely demonstrates this, and so does 
De Quincy. Riches is not a question of 
money, but of capital. The only way 
to get it is to exchange other forms of 
capital for it; and the American people 
have not spare capital enough to buy 
two billions of dollars with. The trade 
would be ruinous. And what would we 
do with the money? Lend it? All 
become money lenders! It would be 
quite as promising a scheme for a com- 
munity to try to get a living by we | 
ping jackets or trading jack knives—J. 
B. Saxe, Fort Scott, Kan. 


Now that the hogs should he in as 
healthy a condition as possible in order 
to facilitate the process of fattening, it is 
well to keep them abundantly supplied 
with things which create an appetite and 
assist digestion. Wood ashes, charcoal, 
Jt, and sulfur, as well as coal;slack, 
| are excellent for this purpose. 
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SISTER CECILIA. 


A Christmas Story of Old 
! Mexico, 


-—- eo —— 


BY ISABEL WORRELL BALL. 





SPHAT beautiful 
hands! I wish I 
could have seen if 
her face is as fair 
as her hands are 
perfect. Do you 
2 know her, Don Fe- 
lipe? I thought she seemed to recog- 
mize you.” 

: Gordon Lester, true to his artis- 
tic instinct, turned to gaze after the 
tall, graceful figure of the Sister of 
Mercy whom he and his friend, Don 
Felipe Roderiguez, had just passed. lis 
eyes bent upon the ground had caught 
a fleeting giimpee of flowing black robes 
and a sweeping crepe vail, and lifting 
his head he saw two exquisitely-fashioned 
hands clasping a missal, and the flash of 
a richly-gemmed rosary as it swung out 
with each step of the wearer. Like the 
gleam of a star through gloom, he was 
conscious of the gaze of a pair of dark 
eyes set in a face almost whiter than the 
enveloping linen, and then the nun was 
gone. Ilis friend was silent, preoccupied, 
apparently, so he asked again: 

“Ts she beautiful, Felipe?” 

Don Felipe hesitated an 
‘onger, then answered, sadly : 

“Si, Senor. She is yet very beauti- 
fal, but it is the loveliness of a nature 
from which all the dross has been burned. 
Her face was once as fair and sweet to 
look upon as the pictures of the Ma- 
donna; but that was before her soul 
waked up or her serrow came.” 

“Ah! Then she has a history?” 

“ Nada es mas cierto,” then, as he saw 
the questioning look on his friend’s face, 
he said, apologetically: “I crave your 
pardon, Senor, I said ‘nothing is more 
certain.’ I forgot that we are not of 
the same language of tongue that we 
are of brush and pencil. Sister Ce- 
cilia’s history is sad and bitter in the 
extreme.” 

“Will you not relate it to me?” 

Again Don Felipe hesitated. “Such 
n story is not to be told on the street, 
with listeners at every turn.” 

“Tam willing to forego our evening 
walk, if agreeable to you. Your Sister 
Cecilia has taken such a hold upon my 
imagination that I shall try to-morrow 
to put her upon canvas. 
were divine! The story connected with 
them must be romantic.” 

“It isa romance such as you need 
never wish to have a share in. 





instant 


my studio and I will relate it to you. 
Very few people now living remember, 
or if they remember, ever tell the story, 
and it is not known to them as it is to 
me. Sister Cecilia—Saint Cecilia, as the 
people call her—was my uncle’s wife. 
K ok ok ca 

“At the foot of the Castellano Mount- 
ains lies one of the most beautiful ha- 
cienda’s in Mexico. It is nearly a 
thousand acres in extent, and is crossed 
in sinuous fashion by streams of clear, 
snow water. Back, almost against, the 
precipitous side of one of the towering 
cliffs stands the casa, a rambling adobe 
building. 


Those hands 


If you | 
really desire to hear it, let us return to | 





| of gems. 
| always as I saw her that night. 
| but a child and passionately devoted to 
| her, a love which she seemed to recipro- 
A high adobe wall shuts in | cate, and so kept me near her as much 


a repelled her, but in obedience to 


her father’s commands she 
piness into his keeping. 

“ Cristobel had another lover, a disso- 
lute fellow of low birth who had once 
saved her from the assault of a mad 
bull, and thus gained her gratitude. She 
did not love this man, for she was too 
gently bred for that; but he was at- 
tractive and flattered her vanity, and 
her father fearing possible complications 
hurried her into marriage with my 
uncle. As her heart had never been 
seriously touched, the devotion of my 
uncle satisfied every demand of her na- 
ture. She wasa true wife to him, and 
was learning to love him. He sur- 
rounded her with every comfort and 
luxury that his gold could buy, and for 
a few months all was well. The com- 
modious casa was always full of grand 
people, however, and men of the world, 
charmed by Cristobel’s fresh, bright 
beauty and guileless ways, maddened 
my uncle with praise of his prize until 
he was insanely jealous. 

Cristobel was as artless and innocent 
as achild. Evil thoughts were stran- 
gers to her and unwittinglys she added 
fuel to the jealous flames until my uncle, 
by studied unkindness, came near 
alienating the little love that had grown 
up in her heart for him. 

“Tt is nearly—Cielo! I had forgotten 
that it is again the birthnight of the 
blessed Savior. It is just 20 years this 
day since Cristobel Mauricio and my 
uncle were married, and 18 years to- 
night since she saw him last alive. 


NN 


gave her hap- 
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SHE CAME INTO THE LIBRARY. 


“Tt was Christmas day again, the sec- 
ond anniversary of their marriage. In 
one of his jealous spells my uncle had 
forbidden Christmas guests and ail holi- 
day festivities, so the casa was empty 
for the first time in weeks. A large ball 
was to be given that evening at a neigh- 
boring hacienda, and he had accepted 
for himself and wife an invitation to be 
present. He was proud of Cristobel’s 
beauty, and desired at all times that she 
be attractively attired. Repenting his 
jealous rage, he had that morning pre- 
sented her with a magnificent collection 
of rubies, with the request that she wear 
them that evening. 

“ Cristobel’s taste was perfect, and her 
beauty of the radiant sparkling style 
which is always enhanced by the glitter 
When I think of her, it is 
I was 


this and the extensive pleasure grounds. | as possible. That Christmas eve she had 


It is Overgrown with ivy, and the arched 


| permitted me, as a great favor, to re- 


gateways are grown up with cacti and | main up to view her in her party splen- 
weeds, The once-beautiful promenades | dor. 
! 


are grass-grown, the hedges are ragged, 
and the palms dead. The fountain in 
the center of the patio long since forgot 


“She came into the library, where my 
uncle was showing me a book of pict- 
ures, and with a sweeping encovar an- 


its mission, and exquisitely-sculptured | nounced that she was ready for inspec- 


marbles lie prone upon the ground. | tion. 


Noble trees spread their concealing 
branches above ruined Summer houses, 
and beasts of prey slink to sleep in the 
tangled thickets. 





“Ig SHE BEAUTIFUL, FELIPE?”? 


“This hacienda, known as Casa Carino, 
has been in our family for over two 
renturies. The house itself is nearly a 
century-and-a-half old. It is  con- 
structed, as are all Mexican houses, 
about an inner court or ‘patio,’ is but 
one story high, and has grand suites of 
apartments once decorated and furnished 
in lavish splendor. But for years the 
sound of a human footfall has not 
echoed in those lonely rooms, and de- 
stroying Time finds no rival inside those 
somber walls, 

“To Emeil Roderiguez, my father’s 
ee brother, this hacienda came as 

is share in my grandfather’s estate. I 
remember him very well, indeed. A 
tall, handsome, haughty man, very dark, 
even for the men of our race, and domi- 
nated by a passionate, unreasoning tem- 
per, which made him almost a maniac 
at times. 

“He was nearly 50 when he married 
Cristobel Mauricio, whom he loved 
madly. She was very beautiful; only 
18, and but a short time forced from the 


‘convent in which she had grown up, her 


mother having died at her birth. She 
did not love my uncle when she mar- 
ried him, because she had known him 
only a few months, and he was not a 
man to inspire love at first sight in a gen- 
tle convent-bred girl, is fierce passion 


x 





Her gown was rich red satin, 
sweeping in long shimmering waves be- 
hind, with filmy black lace caught over 
it under blazing ruby stars. Her beau- 
tiful arms and shoulders were bare. A 
wide collar of ruby-studded gold was 
clasped about her neck, and pendant 
from it was a cross of filigree gold, in 
the center of which was a magnificent 
stone glowing like a red sun. Her curls 
were held back by a ruby-studded band 
of gold, and on one arm was a bracelet 
of rubies almost barbaric in its size and 
splendor. On the other arm was one of 
those peculiarly-hideous bracelets so 
common half a century ago. It had 
been her mother’s, and had come to her 
with the family jewels, but she had 
never worn it. It matched her other 
jewels admirably, and so she put it on. 
The scaly-golden snake, coiled three 
times about her arm, its emerald eyes 
gleaming wickedly. From its mouth 
hung a ruby-studded locket, in which 
was her father’s picture. The tiny thing 
was painted on ivory, and bore not the 
slightest resemblance to the Senor Mau- 
ricio my uncle kuew. 

“We feasted our eyes on the rarely 
lovely picture she made as she moved 
restlessly about in the glow of the wax- 
tapers, till in an evil instant the emerald 
gleam of the serpent’s eyes caught my 
uncle’s attention. His idle question 
concerning it prompted her to tease him, 
and she gave an evasive answer which 
stirred up his jealous blood. He pounced 
on the ugly thing to tear it from her 
arm, when the locket flew open and a 
man’s face stared up at him. Witha 
frightful oath he flung the terrified 
woman from him and rushed from the 
room. 

“ Cristobel did not fall, but was so 
stunned by the unexpected turn that 
affairs had taken that she was unable to 
move hand or foot and cowered half 
buried among the heavy curtains of the 
archway where he had pushed her, until 
she heard the clatter of horse’s hoof, 
and knew that her husband had gone 
off in his rage and she would see him no 
more for hours; as such was his habit. 
Her tender heart was almost broken at 
the brutal treatment she had received 
and she sank to the floor crying bitterly 
and vowing by the Holy Virgin never 
to tease him again. For my own part I 
was stricken dumb to see my idol #0 








misused, and with murder in my child’s 
heart I glowered from the depths of my 
great armchair, powerless to comfort the 
crushed young creature. 

“As she lay there moaning piteously, a 
stinging sensation in her arm made itself 
felt, and she came to the light. An ex- 
amination disclosed the fact that her 
husband had crushed the rough scales of 
the snake into her tender flesh till her 
wrist bore a wide band of blood, and the 
red drops had dripped down among her 
laces and were drying among the scales 
of the serpent. With a frightened cry 
she tried to unclasp it, but the catch was 
bent and would not come undone. Her 
screams of terror brought her maid to 
the room, but their united efforts could 
not undo the clasp. Finally Cristobel 
said, wearily: 

“*T shall let it alone until my husband 
returns. Then I will explain all, and he 
will kiss me and break the naughty 
thing. I never want to look upon it 
again.’ 

“«Senor Emeil was in a terrible pas- 
sion when he rode away, Senora. His 
face was like death, and Demonis has 
not been mounted for a week. I’m 
afraid that harm will come to him, 
though I have implored the Blessed 
Virgin to protect him.’ 

“Cristobel did not reprove the talka- 
tive maid as usual, but went to the window 
and peered anxiously out. Her vision 
was bounded by four walls, above which 
she could see a little patch of angry 
sky. 

“« How strangely it has clouded up 
since sundown. It will storm before the 
break of Christmas morn, I fear.’ 

“«Tndeed it will, Senora. The black 
clouds are lowering fast. Shall you 
want the carriage to-night? Esteban is 
waiting for his orders.’ 

“«No. Unless Senor Roderiguez 
returns, I shall not go out. Come with 
me to the roof ; perhaps we can hear if he 
is coming.’ Throwing a chal over her 
head and shoulders, she caught up her 
trailing draperies, and together they left 
the room. 

“The outlook was ominous. Above 
the Castellano Mountains the storm king 
seemed to be gathering his forces, while 
over Mesa and plain the bleak winds 
came roaring from their home in Hell 
Canyon. No human being was in sight. 

“*Which road did Senor Roderiguez 
take?’ asked Cristobel as they turned 
to descend the steps. 

«“«The west onc toward the canyon cliff, 
Senora.’ 

“<«T was afraid so,’ said Cristobel, with 
ashudder; ‘but it can’t be helped now,’ 
and entering the room again she dis- 
missed Chulita. Then she dragged some 
rugs in front of the fireplace, and throw- 
ing more pinon branches upon the sink- 
ing embers she settled herself among 
the furs and waited. She had forgotten 
me, and glad that she had I waited with 
her. 

“Midnight came, but no master, and 
chilled to the heart, the fire burned to 
dead ashes, Cristobel went again to the 
window and tried to pierce the blackness 
of the Winter’s night. ‘There was no 
ray of hope. The storm, unheard through 
the thick walls was bellowing and tearing 
over the mountains in wild fury and the 
snow was piled in high drifts over every- 
thing. 

“<Tt is a terrible night,’ she moaned. 
‘In all my life 1 do not remember an- 
other like it. Holy Mother, grant that 
Emeil has found shelter somewhere. My 
heart is so heavy. Will it ever be light 
again, I wonder? But I will make 
amends. I will, indeed ’— and taking 
up the one wax taper left, she went away 
to her own room. 

“ When she had gone I slipped down 
among the furs where she had been 
crouching, and miserably sobbed myself 
to sleep, not daring to cross the patio to 
my own room in the darkness and storm. 

“« Christmas morning dawned as fair as 
though storms were unknown. Pure as 
alabaster seemed the whole face of nature 
under its thick mantle glistening in the 
sunlight. Some miners far up the mount- 
ain side, concluding that winter was at 
hand, began gathering up their tools 
to descend to the valley, and took the 
Canyon road. They came upon a heap 
where the road doubled back upon itself 
in the bottom of the canyon, between two 
walls of rock which rose perpendicularly 
200 feet. They brushed the snow aside 
and found a horse and rider, both 
crushed beyond recognition. 

“ «Went over the side of the canyon in 
the blizzard last night,’ was the terse 
comment, as they raised the mangled 
body of the man to carry it to town. 

“*Holy Mother, save us,’ exclaimed 
one of the men, as he brushed the snow 
from the dead man’s breast.--Ii’s my 
old boss, Senor Roderiguez. I know 
him by the chain about his neck. See, 
this is his wife’s picture. I carried the 
locket to have it mended once. 

«And it was so. 


of the cliff, as Cristobel had feared. 
need not dwell on the scene at Casa 
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“The ranch stands undisturbed year 
after, rust, moth, and mold holding high 
carnival among the splendid furnishings 
of the old reoms,. So superstitious are 
the Mexicans that “for twice the worth of 
the valuables there not one could be 
found brave enough to step inside the 
accursed walls, Cristobel Roderiguez, 
the sole mistress of these broad acres, is 
dead to the world, and her name almost 
forgotten. But, like the passing of 
sweet incense, the memory of Sister 
Cecilia will linger through life with those 
who have known the gentle nun.” 

“Chito! What is that?” Don Fe- 
lipe leaned out of the open window, the 
balmy, Christmas air, as soft as June’s 
breath, kissing his face. “It is the con- 
vent bell tolling. 
on this the blessed birthnight anni- 
versary. What is it, Jose Luna? 
Have you heard why the bell tolls?” 

“Si, Senor, Sister Cecelia’s soul has 
gone to join the blessed saints. As she 
knelt at the shrine of the Holy Virgin 
she kissed the cross and her heart stopped. 
Mother of God, how we shall miss her!” 

“ May her soul find rest,” murmured 
Don Felipe, when the man had gone on. 
“Senor Lester, my story is ended.” 


anenifiien 
——_ 


ALSIKE. 





Or “Swedish Olover.’—An Excellent 
Forage Plant for Special Locations. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: The 
blessing of clover to agriculture 
has hardly been appreciated by the 
farmers of this country. A noticeable 
change is taking place, and tke study 
of varieties and their qualities is yearly 
increasing among the most progressive 
agriculturists. 

Alsike clover is the trifolium hy- 
bridum, a seeming cross of the red with 
the white clover and combining the ex- 
cellencies of each. It is a pale red, per- 
ennial species of clover which mixed with 
grasses is favorably mentioned for per- 
manent pasturage or when cultivated for 
meadows. With some it is only recom- 
mended for marshy clay lands; others 
find it most desirable on rich and moist 
bottom lands, but ne cultivators are so 
enthusiastic as those who have used it 
on wet marsh lands that could not be 
used except in exceptionally drouthy 
seasons. On such situations it has been 
a perfect bonanza to the stock raiser. 
Just in this connection it is worthy of 
mention. On the flat, wet lands south 


of Chicago, too wet for plow lands, where | 


a rank slough grass grows in great 
abundance, and is eut for coarse hay, 
bedding, and packing purposes, I saw 
this clover holding its own successfully. 
It had been sown as an experiment on 
the prairie sod. ‘The indications were 
it could readily convert that immense 
wet prairie into valuable meadow lands 
and without the use of the plow. The 
name, Alsike, is due to the fact that it 
was discovered in the province of Alsike 
in Sweden about 150 years ago. It 
grew in the field dite® , in abundance, 
and reached a hight offive feet. On 


good meadow lands in New York it | 


grows nearly as high as timothy—2 to 
24 feet. 

“Its manner of seeding resembles that 
usually practiced with red clover. The 
seeds are not so large as red clover seed, 
and are kidney shaped. A wide range 
is noticeable in the amount of seed used 
per acre. Some sow 10 to 15 pounds, 
while others who sow it with timothy use 
only five or six pounds, which in our 
experience has been quite enough. 


One of the principal advantages of 


Alsike over either varicty of the red 
clover is as a companion with timothy 
in the formof hay. In the first place, it 


| ripens with timothy, and it does not turn 


black in curing, which is so unfortunate 


damaging the price more than it does 
the feeding value of timothy and 
clover hay. ‘The retaining of its color 
when cured into hay gives it a very 
pleasing and acceptable appearance with 
horsemen who object so much to clover 
hay for their horses. The stalks, too, 
do not become woody as with red clover. 
It is more permanent than any clover, 
except the alfalfa. In permanence it 
rivals and resembles the common or 
Dutch white clover, In our experience 
it was killed before it became well es- 
tablished, but sufficient seed had been 
matured the first year to reseed the land, 
and a tremendous growth was given. 

It is sometimes held in great favor 
with beemen as a honey plant. It is 
questionable if it has any advantage 
over the common white clover as a 
honey plant. The analysis of Alsike 
compares favorably with red and alfalfa, 
but may not surpass white clover. 

Those who have experimented with 
clovers as a feed for cattle and sheep 
claim Alsike has the preference. If 
grown alone for hay it should be cut 


In his mad ride my | before the bottom leaves turn yellow | 
uncle had spurred Demonis over the side | and drop off. 


This occurs immediately 


I | after the blossoms are fully out. 


To those who would try the cultiva- 


That should not be | 


SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 


What One Man Has Learned There 
About Parming. 

Epiror American Farmer: It has 
been said that experience teaches a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other. 
Having been a student in that school 
for several years, I have learned some 
facts pertaining to agriculture, perhaps 
not found in the text books of more pre- 
tentious colleges. 

The school of experience, coupled with 
diligent observation, has taught us that 
there is but one way to farm—the 
right way. The term farmer, when ap- 
plied to anyone who fails to till the soil 
in any other way except the right way, 
Is & misnomer. 

No man can conduct the business of a 
farm intelligently and successfully with- 
out the aid of one or more first-class 
agricultural papers. The march of agri- 
cultural science is onward, and the 
medium spoken of is the only one by 
which farmers can keep pace with the 
times. Failing to do this they may, 
perkaps, when it is too late, discover that 
the lead horse gets into town first. The 
same school teaches that the man who 
exhausts the fertility of the soil by con- 
tinuous cropping and neglects to return 
ita equivalent in plant food is a thief. 
Because he is robbing the soil of the 
elements placed there by the Creator, and 
thereby getting something for nothing, 
which is a violation of the laws of God 
and country. 

_ The old, old question comes up, does 
it pay to farm? And a negative howl 
is heard throughout the land—* hard 
times, no money in farming.” Now let 
us cast a glance around and sce who 
these calamity squallers are. While 
living on farms, they are not farmers; 
instead of tilling the soil they are killing 





the soil. Show me a man who is con- 
| Saaeey crying hard times, and I will 
| show you a man whose farm is overrun 
with briars and brambles; whose fences 
cannot be seen for weeds; whose stock is 
half starved, and whose property is 
decorated with a gilt-edged mortgage, 
all brought about by this man putting 
in at least half his time at the corner 
grocery or nearby saloon, telling his as- 
sociates that farming don’t pay, while 
| his wite is at home chepning storewood. 
| 





The school of experience has taught 

us that it pays to raise sheep even when 

_ wool is only 25 cents per pound. I pre- 

| fer the Southdown, although they do not 

shear as many pounds of wool as the 

Merino. I have raised lambs that, when 

they were from five to six months old, 

| would weigh 100 pounds, and sold in 

the market for six cents per pound. 
This may look sheepish, but it pays. 

We don’t want to be considered hoggish, 
| but according to the teachings of our 
| school it pays to raise pigs. I have three 
| sows that farrowed in the Spring. They 

raised 10 pigs each. They were allowed 
to run on grass, and fed a small ration 
of corn, and when four months old they 
_ averaged 100 pounds, and sold for five 
| cents per pound. We are fully con- 
vinced that it pays better to raise pigs 
and sell them than it does to raise pigs 
and fat them. 

Yes, it pays us to keep cattle; that 
is, enough to eat the rough food on the 
farm. It might pay better for awhile to 
sell the hay, straw, and fodder off the 
farm, but in the end it certainly would 
be farmicidal (if that expression is 
allowed). I sell no hay, straw, or fod- 
der off the farm, but return it all to the 
soil in the shape of manure. 

It may not be generally known that a 
larger per cent of profit can be made 
raising poultry than any other stock on 
the farm. I will state one instance; 
an exceptional one of course: A lady on 
an adjoining farm has a hen for which 
she paid -5 cents. In less than a year 
the hen laid 90 eggs; hatched out 
27 chicks, and when they were half grown 
sold then for 25 cents apiece, amount- 
ing to $6.75, three and one-fourth dozen 
eggs, at 20 cents per dozen, in all $7.40 
on an investment of 25 cents, or at the 
rate of 28.60 per cent. of profit. This 
looks rather large. But there is no tell- 
ing what chickens can do since the last 
Presidential election. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this hen is one of the old 
blue hen’s chickens, 

Of course it pays to raise dogs. Ina 
sheep country like this we can raise dogs 
advantageously and profitably by simply 
tying one end of a 10-foot rope securely 
around the dog’s neck, then tie the other 
end of the rope to the limb of a tree 20 
feet high. You not only raise the dog 
to his proper level, but you more than 
double the profits on sheep. 

It pays me to grow wheat at $1 per 
bushel, corn at 50 cents, and oats at 35 
cents; but if they fall below these prices 
I prefer to buy them. 

I find it profitable to ditch and tile- 
drain all lowlands. I am firmly con- 
| vineed that deep plowing is the best, not 
| only for the land, but also for the crops, 
| particularly in dry season; it holds more 

moisture, and thereby gives the roots of 


| 





Carino when its master was carried home. | tion of Alsike, I would say, there need | the growing crops a better chance to 


Cristobel had given him only a child’s 
affection, but that was deep and tender, 
because her heart had never been 
warmed by any other love. She knew 
that he idolized her, and could never rid 
her mind of the idea that she had driven 
him to his death. 

“ He was buried with splendid pomp, 
then shutting the doors of Casa Carino, 
Cristobel entered a convent, and in pen- 
ance and prayers has striven for 18 
years to atone for that one thoughtless 
act. Her hair is as white as the snow 
on yon mountain peak, and the bright- 
ness of her beautiful eyes has been 
quenched in tears. But the Church has 
been a tender mother to her, and she in 
turn has found balm for her sore heart 
in relieving the distress of others. Every 
Christmastide the scar on her wrist— 
which for 18 years has been covered by 
a gold snake with emerald eyes—is 
bruised afresh in commemoration of that 
fatal night.. And in agonizing prayer 
she passes the weary watches of the 
lonely hours, 





be no hesitation, since it grows under all 
possible conditions of soil and climate 
with wonderful uniformity and _persist- 
ence. It requires two or three years for 
it to beesme fully established, but when 
well founded lasis for years. 

In ccuclusion : 

1. It is a pasture or forage plant. 

2. It stands droutlis well. 

3. It makes an attractive and su- 
perior hay. 

4. It will grow on both dry and wet 
lands. 

5. Thestalks and leaves remain green 
when the seeds are ripe. 

6. It is believed to be richer in the 
constituents of honey; consequently 
makes better bee pasture than any other 
clover.—R. M. B. 

Skim milk is rich in albumenoids, and 
should be balanced with either cornmeal 
or wheat bran, of which the first named 
is the better. Feed in the ratio of one 
pound of the meal to two pounds of the 
milk, 





take up the plant-food than could be if 
the soil had received but a superficial 
plowing. 

We are unalterably opposed to rais- 
ing two crops on the same ficld at the 
same time—that is, a crop of grain and 
a crop of weeds; one or the other must 
suffer, and it issure to be the grain. We 
wage a war of extermination against all 
weeds and briars, and wherever they 
make their appearance we attack 
them with the spade, the scythe, or the 
mowing-machine. We do not allow 
them to blossom or go to seed. 

We have learned to keep manure un- 
der cover, and use it when and where 
we need it. Our experience goes to 
prove that manure gives the best return 
when plowed under.—B. F. HERRING- 
TON, Waynesburg, Greene Co., Pa. 





West Thompson, Conn.: The potato 
that I have good luck with is the Early 
Rose. I have planted them for the last 
seven years and find them very good.— 
D, E. H. 
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tris Mill.}, open cone, natural size. II. Longleaf pine (Pinus palustris Mill.), two-thirds 
natural size. IIT. Cuban pine (Pinus Cubensis Griseb.). IV. Shortleaf pine (Pinus echinate 
Mill.). V. Loblolly pine (Pinus 7eda L.). VI. Map showing distribution of Pinus palus- 
tris (longleaf pine) and Pinus Ouwlensis (Cuban pine). VII. Map showing distribution o 
Pinus echinata (shortleaf pine). VIII. Map showiag distribution of Pinus Tzda (loblolly; 

ine). 
. — of the Botanist—PlateI. Mesquit (Prosopis julifora). II. Spanish bayonet 
(Yucca baccata). III. Creosote bush (Larrea Mexicana). IV. Acacia bush (Acacia constricta 
V. Vine cactus or candlewood (Fouquiera splendens). VI. Amole (Agave parryi). VII. 
Giant cactus (Cereus gigantcus). VIII. Palo-verde (Parkinsonia torreyana), IX. Branche® 
broom-rape (Orobanche ramosa). X. Saltwort (Salsola Kali var. Tragus). 

Report of the Division of Vegetable Pathology—Plate I. Black rot of sweet potato. II. 
Black rot of sweet potato. III. Black rot of sweet potato. 

Report of the Pomologist—Plate I. Six-year old Elberta peach tree. II. Strawberries! 
planted between potato rows. III. Strawberry field near Norfolk, Va. IV. Dai-dai (persish- 
mon). V. Yama-tsurn (persimmon). IV. York Imperial. VII. Gans (pear). VIII. Cro$by 
(peach). IX. Burbank (plum). X. Kansas (raspberry). XI. Guava (three species). 

Report or the Microscopist—Plate I. Pure lard and fictitious lard. II. Agaricus mel- 
leus. III. Agaricus deliciosus. IV. Cantharellus cibarius. V. Fistulina hepatica. VI, 
Structure of the giil-bearing mushrooms. VII. Revolving stage for viewing microscopic sec- 
tions, ete. VIII. Machine for testing the tensile strength of vegetable fibers and thread.' 
IX. Machine for testing binder twine. : 

Report of the Special Agent in Charge of the Fiber Investigations—Plate I. Plant of) 
Agave rigida. I. View of a Sisal hemp plantation in Yucatan. 

Report of the Special Agent in Charge of the Artesian and Underflow Investigations 
and of the Irrigation Inquiry—Map I. Map showing irrigation areas and artesian wells west 
of the 97th meridian. 

Report of Superintendent of Gardens and Grounds—Plate I. Tree just removed from, 
nursery; also red oak three years after planting. II. Carolina poplar not pruned since set- 
ting out. III. Carolina poplar severely headed back. IV. Silver maple not praned since 
setting out. V. Silver maple after severe heading back. VI. Sycamore three years after 
very close pruning. VII. American linden, showing wire guard. 

Report of the Director of the Officeof Experiment Stations—Map I. Map showing loca- 
tion of Agricultural Experiment Stations in the United States. 

Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau—Plate I. Chart showing conditions of a, 
‘‘low’’ on specimen weather map. II. Chart showing path of West India cyclone on speci- 
men weather map. III. Chart showing conditions of a “high ’’on specimen weather map. 
IV. Chart showing condition of air during aStornado at Louisville, Ky. V. Chart showing 
precipitation departures from March 1 to Sept. 25, 1891. WI. Chart showing temperature 
departures from March 1 to Sept. 25, 1801. VII. Diagram showing general weather condi- 
tions. VII. Diagram showing general weather conditions. 


READ OUR GRAND OFFER. 
We will send this splendid book FREE to anyone sending usa single subscription 
THE AMERICAN FARMER for one year. In other words. we send the book and 
AMERICAN FARMER for one year for 50 cents. ‘This is absolutely yiving the 
book away, because the subscription price of THE AMERICAN FARMER alone is 
SO cents. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE - 50 CeNTs 


Write for speci»! inducements to club raisers. 

Advertising raics made known upen applica- 
tion. 

GF Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
to parties advertisiry in this paper, it they will 
state that they exw the advertisement in Trt 
AMERICAN Farmer. This is little trouble amd 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is intorme 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 

Ge When sending in subscriptions speeity 
whether for General or Southern Editions. 
Uniess specially divected for the Southern Edi- 
tion, all subseriptious will be entered for the 
General Edition. 


TO CUR READERS. 


Tur American FARMER greets its 
readers this issue in a new form, which 
we trust will be entirely acceptable to 
its numerous patrons. 

The change was rendered necessary in 


order to adapt it to a web-perfectin: 


S 
press, which must be used in printing + 


papers of great circulation. 


We have also reduced the price to 50 | 


cents a year. We do this in order to 
give the paper the widest possible circu- 
lation, and make every farmer feel that 
he is able to take it, and ought to take 
it, no matter how many other papers he 
is taking. There is very much that ap- 
pears 


which can be found in no other, and it 


in Toe American FarMer 
ought to be im every farmer's mail. 
Published at the National Capital, it is 
en the ground where a vast deal is going 
on. that the farmers should know, and as 
to which it is its special business to in- 
form them. It has facilities for getting 
information of this kind that papers re- 
mote from Washington cannot have, 
and it presents the facts fearlessly and 
It 
has absolutely no party to serve nor 
politicians to advance. It is solely for 
the interests of the farmers, and they 
strongly need such an advocate and 


champion as itis at the National Capital. 


fully, without faver or prejudice. 


there will be no deterioration 


Since it has passed under the control of | 
| 1783 John Loudon Macadam, who had 


the present management, Tue Axeni- 
CAN Farmer has presented its readers 
with a quantity and excellence 
matter certainly unsurpassed, and we 
believe unequaled, by that offered by 
the 


It will continue to maintain this 


any other agricultural paper in 
world. 
high grade. The best writers on prac- 
tical agriculture in the whole country 
will be sought ont and secured. 
eflurt or expense will be spared to pre- 


vent to our readers the latest and best 


thought on every branch of farming. | 


We want to see every farmer in the 
country progressive, prosperous, and 
happy in the highest degree, and shall 
devote ourselves to whatever promises to 
make him so. 

In this work we ask the cordial co- 
operation of every farmer in the Nation. 
We want everyone to feel that the paper 
is his personal and particular friend, 
Wt 
want him to write to us freely about 
verything that interests him ; to criticize 


thampion, counsel, and advocate. 


Bs when he thinks we need criticism; 
suggest improvements where he sees 
need of improvement; ask for counsel 
and advice in his perplexities and 
problems, and in general feel that in all 
things we are his near friend upon 
whom he can rely at all times. 


a 
Arter all, it was probably much 
better for Congress and Secretary Rusk 
to give the rain-making advocates 
miother exhaustive trial, after people 
generally were convinced that there 
was absolutely nothing in the theory. 
It cost the Government $5,000 and 
some private parties a good deal more, 
but the matter has now been definitely 
_ settled against the would-be rain-makers. 
They were given everything they asked 
for, and they tried the experiments 
under the most favorable conditions. 
The failure was so utter that not a word 
ean ever be said again in favor of the 
scheme. The thing is settled for all 
time. Had it not been demonstrated so 
thoroughly, there would have still been 


siderable sums of money, on the five 
Cenis-an-acre racket. Now, the farmer 


would be useless to try to save him from 
being swindled. 


of | 


No! 


OUR 74TH YEAR. 

With this number Toe American 
FARMER closes its 73d year of active 
usefulness to the farmers of this coun- 
try. No other agricultural paper in the 
country can point to so long and distin- 
guished a career. For nearly three- 
quarters of a century now it has been a 
regular visitor at the homes of the farm- 
ers of the United States, counseling 
them as to their interests, advising them 
as to prospects, giving them communica- 


tion with one another as to what all 





were doing, who were succeeding, and 


who failing, and the reasons therefor ; 
carefully watching whatever promised to 
| help or threatened to injure them, and 
bringing them knowledge of every im- 
provement and advance in the science 
| they practice. 
| ft was the first paper in the United 
States to enter this field, and for many 
years it was the only farmer’s paper in 
| America, and, though numerous rivals 
have sprung up, it still retains its hold 
| upon a large class of readers, who have 
| felt for it an affection that they could 
give no other. 
With the next number Tor Amenrt- 


,}CAN Farmer will begin its 74th year, 


and with it enter upon, we believe, a 
much larger field of usefulness than the 


paper has ever known. We expect to 


make it what its rame implics—a paper 
| for every farmer in America. 


| figure. For 50 cents every farmer ean 


The price 
has been put down to a most popular 


have its semi-monthly visits for a whole 


| year. During that time it will bring 


him the very best matter relating to every 


| branch of farming that can be procured. 


It will secure from specialists in all de- 


| partments of agricultural knowledge the 
last results of their investigations, and 
| the best information up to date as to 
processes and metiiods, 
it will be constantly alive to whatever 
is going on of interest and importance to 
the farmers, and they can depend upon 
its being always in the foremost ranks 
It 


will constantly be made better, and more 


of the journals devoted to them. 





| thoroughly representative of the best 


. . class of the farmers of America. 
Though the price has been caval) sie ce acmmates 


| QQ 
| 


m the | 
quality of THe American Farmer. | 


alpine 

We are just a century behind Eng- 
land in the matter of good roads. In 
been doing a very profitable business in 
New York as the British agent for the 
sale of the vessels captured from the 
American patriots, was compelled to 
leave the country on account of peace 
being declared, and went back to Scot- 
He 
was appointed Deputy “ord Licutenant 


land, where he bought an estate. 


and Trustee of the Roads for the County 
of Ayrshire, and in pursuance of the 





latter duty began the study of the science 
Soon he devoted all 
| his leisure to the improvement of the 


'of road making. 


highways of England and Scotland, and 
at one time reported that he had then 
spent five years’ time and $25,000 in 
money in investigating the road ques- 
tion, and had traveled 30,000 miles. 
He perfected a system of road improve- 
ment which was at first bitterly opposed 
by the farmers, merchants, and the com- 
mon people, but this opposition dimin- 
ished as the good results became appar- 
ent. He organized “ trusts,” into which 
the care of the roads of each district was 
placed. In the course of a few years he 
had fully seven-tenths of the 25,600 
miles of road in the country macada- 
mized, and when he died in 1836 it is 
believed that there were not 250 miles 
of non-macadamized public roads in the 
whole country. Who will be the Mac- 
adam to rise up in the United States? 


——— QQ 


Tue Farmers’ Club of Onondaga 


men who have as much courage as 
common sense. They bave decided that 
the dog nuisance must be abated, and 
they propose to abate it, one way or 
another. 
to them is to form themselves into a 


dogs. Each member will constantly 
carry a number of pieces of poisoned 


may find. 





any circumstances. 


2 
> 





tallow. 


| Tue AMERICAN FARMER costs less 
who would pay any money™to these | than two cents a number—four cents a 
humbugs would be so big a fool that it | month. Every farmer can afford this 
| small sum for such a vast amount of ex- 


cellent matter as he gets for it, 


County, N. Y., seems to be made up of 


The way that commends itself 


secret society for the assassination of 


meat with him, which he will feed as 
opportunity offers to any dog that he 
No one is to be spared under 
It begins to look as 
if an Onondaga sheep will have a chance 
of living a happy, peaceful life, and ac- 


@ chance for sharps to swindle the | 


. cumulating the maximum amount of 
farmers of the arid West out of oon | - 


} 
' 
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FARMER LEGISLATION. 

THE present session of Congress will 
do very much that will be of the highest 
interest to’ farmers. Measures will be 
introduced, discussed, passed, or de- 
feated which will bear with the greatest 
directness upon the prosperity of every 
farmer in the country. These should 
carefully inform themselves as to the 
progress of this legislation, that they 
may know at all times just what is con- 
templated, threatened, or promised, so 
that they can act accordingly. 

Tae Amertcan Farmer makes it 
its business to keep careful watch of all 
this and report it without fear or favor. 
Tt is bound to no party or clique of 
politicians; it has no friends whom it 
wants rewarded; no enemies it desires 
punished. managers 
never held an office, and do not desire 
to hold one. 


its editors and 
Their highest ambition is 
to have the best farming paper in the 
country, and they are going to work in- 
eessantly to make Tue 
FARMER that paper. Its readers can, 
therefore, rely upon its fidelity to their 
interests and impartiality in presenting 


AMERICAN 


the truth to them in regard to what is 
going on in Washington. 

The farmers of the United States ur- 
gently need just such an organ in Wash- 
ington, and everyene should at once 
send in his subscription for Tae AMERI- 
CAN Farmne, that he may begin with 
the opening of this session. 

ppeninainndiie _ 
CROPS iW KANSAS. 

THE crop report of the Kansas Board 
of Agriculture shows a remarkable 
In the 
Eastern Belt of Counties the average 


evenness in the corn product. 


production was 25.51 bushels per acre ; 
in the Center Belt, 25.97 bushels; and 

Belt, 25.46 bushels, | 
making the average for the State 24.74 
bushels per acre. 


in the Western 


The total corn area 
of the State was 5,603,588 acres, and 
the total product 158,658,621 bushels, | 
In the north half of the State corn did 
better than in the south half. 

In the Eastern 
increased average of wheat, and the 
In the 
selts unusual dry 


3clt there has been 


plant is in very good condition. 
Central and Western 
weather has delayed and decreased 
wheat sowing, though the werk is still 
going on. 

Live stock is in excellent condition 
and remarkably free from disease. But 
few cases of distemper among horses, or 
lumpy-jaw in cattle, are reported, and | 


only one County reports hog cholera. 


sient nalaadian 
ENsILAGE is now about 40 years old. 
It first occurred to Adolf Reihlen, a 
sugar manufacturer near Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, to attempt to preserve a quantity 
of fodder which had been injured by the 
frost by burying it in trenches and pits. 
When the pits were opened some months | 
after the fodder had a greenish color and | 
a peculiar odor, but seemed quite as 
good for food as ever. Thereafter Herr 
Reihlen made a practice of burying 
some fodder every year in order to have 
succulent green food for his cattle dur- 
ing the Winter. The French farmers 
had their attention called to this practice 
in 1870 by M. Vilmorin, and they took 
to it with great earnestness. Their agri- 
cultural papers took the matter up, ex- 
per'ments were mate all over thecountry, 


knowledge of the subject, and the words 
“silo” and “ensilage” were added to 
the language. ‘Their improved silos of 
that date were constructed of masonry, 
above ground, and covered with boards, 
so weighted as to give continuous pres- 
sure and exclude theair. The first silos 
in this country were three earthpits con- 
structed under the direction of Manly 
Miles, M. D., in Illinois, in 1875, and 
filled with fodder-corn and broom-corn 
seed. These did very well, and the next 
year Mr. Francis Morris, of Maryland, 


constructed a successful silo. 


—— oe. 

Tue article on Rape, hy Prof. Thomas 
Shaw, of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
time ago in 


lege, published some 


Tue AMERICAN Farmer, is attracting 
much attention throughout the North 
and West, and is being largely copied 
by leading papers. 


Tue British agricultural papers eon- 


stantly contain advertisements like this: 


UGAR and MOLASSES for CATTLE FEEDING. 

Improves condition of Animal; increases 

Milk; Farmers supplied on best terms.— Woop- 
BURN & Co., Virginia St., Glusgow. 


Which seems to indicate that sweets 





much greater extent than is imagined 
by the farmers of this Country. 


- - —-—_o— ——————_ 
JewrEw. County is the banner County 


in Kansas for corn. It had this year 
146,980 acres in maize, and produced 
4,703,360 bushels, or a little over 32 





bushels per acre. 





| 


| 


| 


which resulted in a general advance of the workof the organization is now being 
| shown. 


Tue fight on Ginti-Option Bill is 
now on, but the advocates of the meas- 
ure have to encounter two flank attacks 
from unexpected” sj The first is 
the feeling stirresl «py in the South by 
the cotton dealers, and the second the 
petitions sent in from the West asking 
postponement of action on the bill until 
there can be a Cdtigressional investiga- 
tion of the combinatidn of railroads and 
others west of the Mississippi River to 


reduce the price of grain. It looks now 


as if the chances of action on the Dill 
during this session were doubtful. The 
next issue of Thr: AmeRICAN FARMER 
will contain a full account of the result 
of the present efforts for and against the 
measure, and its fate will then be defi- 
nitely known, in all probability. 
jap tellin Dhcecnadcecameili 
Ir you want to be fully informed as 


to what is going on in Washington of 
interest to the farmers, subseribe for Trre 


AMERICAN FArwMeEr. 


_—-  —— —— <2 


Tir movement in favor of good roads 
is daily gaining strength, and it begins 
to look at last as if something will be 


accomplished. 
———$_— > —__— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD POLAND-CHINA RECORD, VOL. 
Published by the Standard Poland-China 
Record Assoviation, Ira K. Alderman, Mary- 

Ville, Mo., Secretary. 

Vol. 6 is a handsome book, bound in half 
morocco, with board covers, and of good size, 
occupying nearly 800 pages from cover to 
cover. ‘The frontispiece is a half-tene portrait 
of the Secretary of the Association, Ira K, 
Alderman, who has been prominently identi- 
fied with the organization since its beginning, 
and who has been largely connected with the 
suecess which the Association has attained in 
the few years of its existence. The bours re- 
corded in this volume number from 6,802 to 
8,065, inclusive, and the sows number from 
15,337 to 18,425. This is the largest nomber 
of animals recorded in any of the records, 
herd or tlock books we have as yet received, 
and it shows how prosperous the affairs of the 
Standard-Poland-China Association must be. 
In addition to giving the constitution, scale 
of points and the like, the book gives a com- 
plete breeders’ index, which is of great as- 
sistance when wanted for reference. All the 
transfers made since the beginning of the as- 
sociation are given, and this saves the work 
of searching through previous volumes fer 
the information. The book will be of value 
to any farmer whose swine are of the Poland- 
China breed. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ADVANCED REGIS- 





IER, VOL. 4 Edited and published by 8. 

Hoxie, Superintendent, Yorkville, N. Y. 

The Advanced Register is not published by 
& separate association, buf it is issued by the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America, of 
which Thomas Bb. Wales, Boston, Mas:., is 
Secretary. All animals before they can be 
recorded in the Advanced Kegister must pass 
a most rigid examination, and Mr. Hoxie, in 
speaking of this, says he believes that if this 
system were generally adopted it would re- 
sult in a great advance foward the discovery 
of correct principles of selection and breed- 
ing. The animalypgorded in this hook, in 
addition to givi:... other matter, also have 
their butter and milk reeord given. The con- 
stitution of the Advanced Register, revised 
and corrected to date, appears in the yolume, 
as cioes also the scale of points for bulls and 
cows and the method of description. We 
think that the Advaneed Register should re- 
ceive the hearty co-operation of all concerned 
in this matter, and we are of the opinion of 
Mr. Hoxie thatit is a great advancement of 
the correct discovery of the principles of se- 
lection and breeding. 

SWINE BREEDERS’ HANDY REGISTER. 
Published by Ira K,. Alderman, Maryville, 
Mo. Price $1; six for $5. 

This isa book valuable te all who raise 
swine, and especially to the farmer who keeps 
no account of the cost, ete., of the pork 
products he raises. The name of the brood 
sow can be written down, when bred, date of 
farrow, number, sex, how disposed of, date 
and price all can be recorded. In addition 
to this there is space for all animals which 
have a record number, giving numberof brood 
sow and number and name of sire. In the 
first page of the cover is a calendar showing 
period of gestation in farm animals, which 
is alone worth the price of the hook. Ov the 
third pageof the cover isan ingenious pocket, 
made for the purpose of holding miscellane- 
ous memoranda. The book is the size of an 
average cheek book, and is bound in drab-col- 
ored cloth. 

IMPROVED FSSEX SWINE RECORD, VOL. 1. 
Published by the American Essex Association, 
W. M. Wiley, Secretary, New Augusta, Ind. 


This hook, which is the first volume gotten 
out by the association. is a well prepared 
one. The association was incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Illinois in 1887, and 


Vol. 1 contains over 106 pages and 
is bound in stiff paper covers. The method 
of recording is different from that of any 
other society ; the boars are odd-numbered, 
while the sows are given the even numbers. 
This is a very good scheme, since it prevents 
the duplication of numbers, and the sows 
can be readily distinguished from the boars. 
It is the wish of the association to keep the 
Essex equal to, if not above, any of the im- 
proved English breeds of swine, and with 
this end in view they call on all Essex 
breeders for assistance. 
5 Y aA FE JAY GOULD AN 

EWE MADE HI MILLIONS. Published 

by J. S. Ogilvie, 57 Rose St., New York. Price 

25 cents. 

In this book the whole history of Jay 
tould is given. even to the ceremonies at- 
tending the funeral. The pictures of all the 
members of his family are given, and like- 
wise the house in which he was born and the 
school at which he first attended. His grad- 
ual rise in Wall street is ‘clearly given, and 
all those interested im the life of Jay Gould 
will find plenty of infbrniation in this book. 

Notes. 

Some striking illustrations of the Horse 
Show, drawn by Frederic Remington, were 
published in a recent namber of Harper's 
Weekly. Portraits and pietures of the college 
football teams will also (be among the at- 
tractive features of that number. 


Harper's Bazar for! Nov. 19 was a superh 
Thanksgiving number, patticularly attractive 
on account of its nutterots beautiful illus- 
trations and its valuable miscellany of stories, 
poems, and short articles appropriate to the 
Thanksgiving season. 





enter into cattle feeding there to a) 


We have received a pamphlet of nearly 100 
| pages containing the proecedings of the 15th 
| anual meeting of the American Poland- 
China Record Company, held at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Jan. 20 and 21, 1892. The pamphlet 
also contains all the papers read at the 
Breeders’ Institute, with discussions on the 
same. W. M. MeFadden, West Liberty, 
lowa, is the Secretary of the Company. 


The proceedings of the National Swine 
Breeders’ Association for 1890-1891, recently 
published, eontained 115 pages of papers and 
discussions of interest and of value to those 
interested in the swine industry. In the 
matter of hog cholera and kindred diseases, 


Publications Department of Agriculture: 
Preliminary Report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for 1892; Report on Yield of Crops 
per Acre, and on Product Compared with Last 
Year, November, 1892; Bulletin No. 13, Part 
1, of the Division of Rotany—Grasses of the 
Pacific Slope, including \Alaska and the Adja- 
cent Islands—Plates and Descriptions of the 
Grasses of California, Oregon, Washington, and 
the Northwestern Coast, including Alaska. 
Bulletin No. 2 of the Division of Vegetable 
Pathology—the California Vine Disease (a 
preliminary report of investigations relating 
to the disease and its treatment). Bulletin 
No. 3 of the Division of Vegetable Pathology— 
Report on the Experiments made in 1891 in 
the Treatment of Plant Diseases. Insect Life, 
Vol. 5, No. 2 (devoted to the economy and 
life habits of insects, especially in their rela- 
tions to agriculture). Experiment Station 
Record, Vol. IV, No. 2 (a condensed record of 
the contents of the bulletins issued by the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations of the 
United States). Monthly Weather Review for 
September (a summary of weather conditions 
observed threaghout the United States). 

A Report on Diseases of Cattle, prepared 
under the direction of Dr. D. E. Salmon, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is about 
ready to issue from the press. It cotains 19 
chapters, and, like the horse bogk, is made up 
of articles prepared by the leadigg members 
of the veterinary profession in this country, 
including many of those who contributed to 
the Report on Diseases of the Horse. Among 
those contributing to the present volume are 
Drs. Murray, Harbaugh, Lowe, Law, Trum- 
bower, Salmon, and Smith, and Prof. W. A. 
Henry, of Wisconsin. Among the contribu 
tions there are also articles by the late Drs. 
William Dickson and V. T. Atkinson. 

Dr. Law’s contributions cover diseases of 
the urinary organs and the generative organs; 
also diseases following parturition and the 
diseases of y.ung calves. Drs. Salmon and 
Smith have a report on iniectious diseases, 
while Prof. Henry is represented by an arti- 
cle upon the feeding and management of cat- 
tle. Other chapters treat of the administer- 
ing of medicines, of diseases of the digestive 
organs, poisons and poisoning, diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels, non-contagious dis- 
eases of the organs of respiration and diseases 
ot the nervous system, bone diseases and acci- 
dents, surgical operations, tumors, diseases of 
the skin, of the foot, and of the eye and ear. 
The general design of the work is to fill the 
same place with reference to cattle that the 
Keport on the Diseases of the Horse does in 
regard to horses. The volume consists of 
= pages and contains 44 full-page illustra- 
1008. 


Vol. 1 of the Southdown Flock Book of 
England has been issued. This volume con- 
tains a roll of 31 members of the association, 
with a registration of about 1,000 animals, in 
flocks, and the individual registry of 349 
rams and 33 ewes. While the volume does 
not contain among its members some of the 
names of older Southdown breeders, it pre- 
sents those of the progressive breeders of the 
present day—those by whom the maintenance 
of the purity of the breed in that country 
will now be in charge. The American South- 
down Association and the Southdown 
breeders of this country, appreciating the 
difliculties the British association has so far 
overcome, will give it hearty support. 


The American Berkshire Association is now 
receiving the list of awards made at the sev- 
eral State thirs for the special premiums of 
10 volumes of its record. While few of the 
exhibits for this premium were in exact com- 
pliance with conditions under which this offer 
was made, the association will not stand on 
small matters of non-compliance with condi- 
tions, but will pay the awards to those who 
in good faith exhibited recorded animals for 
these premiums. Parties who made exhibits 
for these premiums without complying with 
all the requirements, as published in pre- 
mium lists of their States, would do well to 
correspond with John G. Springer, Secretary 
American Berkshire Association, Springfleld, 
Ill., in regard to their exhibits. 


soil, and about one-fourth in the case of 


employment in the large towns where 


joined ancient history. 





The first of the unpublished material by | 
Henry Ward Beecher, recently purchased by 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, will appear in the | 
January issue of that magazine, and pre- 
sents, among other things, the great preach- 
er’s hitherte unprinted opinion on ‘* Wine 
Drinking on New Year’s Day.” 


—_—_——@——_—— 


OF INFORMATION. 


—_—-— 


BUREAU 


F. 8. Granley, Manistee, Mich.—Scraping 
or burning is not so good a way to remove old 
paint as to apply a solution of half sal soda, 
and half quicklime, made as follows: The 
soda is dissolved in water, the lime is then 
added, and the solution can be applied with 
a brush to the old paint. A few minutes are 
suflicient to remove the coats of paint, which 
may be washed off with hot water. Many 
preparations are sold for the removal of paint, 
all of them having some basis of alkali. 
Afterward a coating of vinegar or acid should 
be used to remove all traces of alkali. 
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Mr. Tefft on Supply Dealers. 








Secretary J. A. Jones, of the Lllinois 
Beekeeper’s Association, asks in the 
American Bee Journal, “Wow can ex- 
hibits of honey and apiary appliances at 
fairs be made to increase the interest in 
beekeeping and promote the industry?” 

The answer is by separating the ex- 
hibits thus: “The Honey Producer's 
Department.” “The Queen Breeders’ 
Department.” “The Supply 
facturer’s Department.” 

Queen breeders and manufacturers 
should not exhibit honey at all, for by 
so doing they discourage the honey pro- 
ducers to such an extent, that at the late 
New York State Fair there was but one 
who had the courage to exhibit. But 
the supply dealer was there in full force 
with his honey products and his imple- 
ments. One supply dealer took about 
$80 in premiums, and $10 of it was on 
wax, $20 on extracted honey, $20 on 
comb, and $20 on bees. They were all 
inferior and not entitled to third prize. 
The judge was a manufacturer of bee 
implements. 

Honey is a branch in beekeepiug of 
itself, so is queen rearing and manu- 
facturing apiarian implements. All 
branches of apiculture derive their 
living from the honey producer, but the 
queen breeder and manufacturer are 
driving him to the wall by exhibiting 
honey they never produced, but bought 
to exhibit for a prize. It is all wrong. 
Let the honey producer alone in this 
matter of the exhibition of honey at 
State and County Fairs; you kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg.—J. W. 
Terrr, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manu- 





Visible Supply of Grain. 


The visible supply of grain on Satur- 
day, Dec. 10, as compiled by the New 
York Produce Exchange, was as follows: 
Wheat, 75,571,000 bushels, increase 
2,990,000 bushels; corn, 10,711,000, 
increase 20,000; oats, 7,027.000, de- 
crease 544,000; rye, 1,350,000, inerease 
40,000; barley, 2,238,000, decrease 





the meeting of 1891 was pretty thoroughly 
discussed, 





EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 


—_— 2. — 


The Returns of Crops Now 
Coming In. 


Special Correspondence THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Pars, Dec. 1, 1892. 

EpiroR AMERICAN FARMER: 

HE ECONOMIC 
condition of French 
agriculture may be 
estimated by an ex- 
amination of one of 
the best farmed 
regions in the Re- 
public—that of 
Lower Normandy. 
Much of the land 
there is not only in 
pasture, but in til- 
lage, and leased to 
farmers. The pro- 
prietors assert that 
their tenants can 

make money now, as well as 20 years 

ago, while the tenants deny that soft im- 

peachment. One fact is established, the 

landowners cannot let their farms with- 
out according a reduction of at least 
one-third in the rent for good arable 





natural pasturages or artificial grass- 
lands. Normandy is the center of the 
best dairy farms, and the home of the 
Percheron and its allied race of horses. 

If the local market notes for the chief 
agricultural products of the last 18 years 
be examined, the differences between the 
prices would not justify more than a fall 
of one-fifth in the letting value of arable 
land, and of one-tenth for that of pasture. 
The price of butter has almost not 
varied, namely, 28 cents per pound. 
There have been fluctuations in the 
price of wheat, indicating a downward 
tendency; the latter trends to continue, 
which is the more singular considering 
that cereals have to pay an import duty 
of $10 per ton. There is one element 
in the general comparison not taken into 
account, and which affects the reduced 
value of land—the decadence of the 
rural population, with the natural conse- 
quence of running up the price of farm 
labor. There are town lands which half 
a century ago contained 1,000 inhabit- 
ants that have not more than the moiety 
at present, and the birth rate there per- 
sistently declines. It is in rich Nor- 
mandy that wilful sterility on the part 
of spouses is most flagrant. The less 
well-to-do members of a village seek 





higher salaries are to be obtained, as- | 
sociated with more of the pleasures of | 
life. Even the tastes and manners of 
the “strong farmers” have undergone a 
radical change ; simplicity of life has re- 
Fifty years ago 
the cultivator had but one large room | 
for his dwelling; it served as kitchen, 
dining, and bedroom ; he partook of his 
meals in common with his men. When 
he went to a fair, his business once 
terminated, he yoked his horse to the | 
cart and returned directly to his home. | 
To say all is changed, and I do not) 
complain of the changes, so long as they | 
do not militate against prosperity and 
cramp exertion. 

Social progress has begotten new tastes, 
and the latter develop fresh wants. The | 
farmer has at present often a home more 
comfortably, aye, more elegantly fitted 
up than his landlord; when he goes to 
the fair he is no longer content with the 
frugal lunch brought from home in a 
basket and stowed away under the driv- 
ing seat of the cart. He goes to a restau- 
rant noted for its food cheer, regales 
himself on fine wines, and passes the day 
over cards, dominoes, or billiards. And 
how are all these extra expenses met? 
Simply by avoiding to have a family. 

Quite a revolution is taking place in 
the culture of vines by the employment 
of gypsum or plaster of paris as a com- 
plementary fertilizer with azotised or- 
ganic manures. The practical discovery 
is due to M. Oberlin, a vineyard pro- 
prietor in Alsace. I say practical dis- 
covery, because gypsum, though not a 
new plant-food in the care of vines, has 
not been employed, as M. Oberlin has 
demonstrated it ought to be—conjointly 
with barnyard manure—or his vines at 
Beblenheim. It is noteworthy that the 
vines with which success were most 
marked were either plants or graftings 
of American vines. Prof. Battauchon 
has repeated the experiments of M. 
Oberlin in a vineyard in the Saone-et- 
Loire, and well known in the Maconnais 
and Beaujolais wine regions, because 
owned by M. Condeminal, a scientific 
vigneron at Belleverne. The vineyard 
had been reconstituted after the phyl- 
loxera had done its work, with Ameri- 
can ceps, on a cold, clay soil of granitic 
origin. The.land had been prepared by 
plowing down vetches; next year an 
application of sheep droppings, and this 
was followed by a compost prepared of 
rich pond mud. The vines are trained 
along galvanized wire cn account of their 
robustness. 

In April last four parcels of vines, 
each half a rood in area, were operated 
upon; the gypsum was plowed under; 
the after-culture of the vines was identi- 
cal; the soil was of the same quality, 
rich in organic—that is, nitrogenous mat- 
ters. It is essential to bear this deciding 
fact in mind: The vines did not suffer 
either from frost, hail, or mildew. An 
application of 16 ewts. of gypsum per 
acre was made to the first two plots, and 
32 ewts. to the second two at a cost of 
$3.50 and $7, respectively. The yield in 
grapes was three tous in one case and 
five and one-fourth in the other. The 
grapes were all sold, fresh on the wagon, 
at the uniform price of three cents per 
pound, thus netting $180 and $315, re- 
spectively, per acre. The sum of the 
experiment means that with a double 
dose of gypsum—that is, 16 cwts. more, 
and costing only $3.50—an extra yield 
of grapes per acre is obtained, equiva- 
lent to a money value of $135. Every 














537,000. 


vinegrower can compare with these fig- 
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ures the yield of grapes per acre he ob- 
tains from his own methods of culture. 

This action of gypsum is conclusive ; 
science cannot fully explain, as yet, to 
what cause is to be attributed that ac- 
tion. It is surmised that it brings the 
— in the soil into immediate play; 

ut we know already that the direct ap- 
plication of potash salts exercises no 
marked effect on the yield of In 
the case of the Oberlin and ¢ Bat- 
tauchon experiments the soils were rich 
in organic matters, either naturally or 
made so by barnyard or compost ma- 
nures. M. Oberlin has obtained some- 
what higher results in grapes than the 
Professor; he cultivates only French 
vines, and applies the gypsum at differ- 
ent periods; the moiety of the dose in 
holes niade around the stem of the plant 
and the other half scattered between the 
rows before the final till M. Battau- 
chon applied the gypsum at a single 
dose, and to American vines. Ameri- 
can grapegrowers would do well to con- 
tinue these essays; the expense is slight 
and the gain considerable. 

Activity is becoming general regpect- 
ing the employment of fertilizers in 
every department of culture; they are 
now being tried in the case of fruit 
farms and promise to be successful. The 
syndicate movement is marching for- 
ward in seven league boots; it will 
mareh more rapidly still when the Gov- 
ernment helps to finance the new Na- 
tional Rural Discount Bank. Not only 
are syndicates appointing courts of con- 
ciliation to end or mend the business 
disputes between farmers, but they are 
extending their agencies for the sale of 
their produce. In the case of dairy 
outputs, fruits, and vegetables, thé de- 
pots for vending these in the towns are 
given in charge to the wives and daugh- 
ters of farmers, who are allowed a divi- 
dend in the business. In Germany and 
Austria the syndicates nominate some 
clear and level-headed member to visit 
those foreign countries famed for their 
eminence in the department of farming 
akin to their own. 

In the champagne districts the progress 
of the phylloxera continues ; its advance 
is being disputed inch by inch, and where- 
ever its presence is recognized the vines 
are eradicated, burned, and the soil 
strewn with sulphite of carbon. The 
locality indemnifies the owner of the 
destroyed vines. 

In Germany, as in France, the potato 
harvest is superb this season. Since 
quarter of a —s the tubers for dis- 
tillation and sugar beet have been gold 
mines for the Teutons. France has her 
national treasure in her vines; she is 
behind Russia and Austria in root 
sugar; behind England and Germany 
in wheat. This year she has, by a leap 
and a bound, shot ahead im the indus- 
trial culture of the potato. In the 
Vosges and in Lorraine, the tubers 
when lifted and left to dry a few hours 
in the air give the fields the appearance 
of being covered with a uniform layer 
of stones. Tubers four to six pounds 
weight are not uncommon, even in tue 
Paris markets; they can compete with 
a four-pound loaf. Twelve to 14 tons of 
tubers per acre are quite common, so 
that many cultivators are justified in 
saying an acre of potatoes is worth two 
acres of wheat; but then to attain such 
returns the soil and climate must be 
suitable, and a distillery at hand to pur- 
chase the tubers. 

Extensive Autumn sowings of wheat 


| have been made, with good seed, ou 
| well-prepared land, and in satisfactory 


weather. French farmers now hope to 
be able to command not capital, but 
pocket-mouey.—GREVY. 
- ntiiemenenpeanie 
Surveying in the Sierras. 

Surveying in the Sierra Nevada of 
California is no mere pleasure task. 
Some of the perils and hardships that 
he encountered are related by Mr. H. F. 
C. Feusier, Topographer of the United 
States Geological Survey, who has just 
returned from that country. He started 
from Stockton early in August, with as- 
sistants and a pack train, and has since 
then been making observations from 
various peaks, only suspending the 
work when they became inaccessible 


| because of deep snows On Mount 


Lyell he experienced great difficuly in 
transporting the instruments of the ex- 
pedition over the glacier, the surface of 
which was frozen in sharp ridges two 
feet high and asfar apart. A theodolite 
and some smaller instruments were lost 
in the descent. It is worth recording 
that at an altitude of 12,600 feet the 
party found some grass seeds that had 
evidently been blown through the air a 
great many miles from the foothills and 
plains at the mountain’s base. On Mount 
Conness sharp electric shocks were ex- 
perienced during a storm by those who 
happened to come in contact during the 
uproar and confusion with the wire of 
the building erected on the summit by 
the Coast Survey. It wasa common oc- 
currence for a member of the party to 
be blown from his feet during the terrific 
gales that prevailed at that hight. 
Everybody suffered indeseribably from 
cold, exhaustion, and hunger. 
eo a 


Figures on the Iowa Crops. 


The Iowa crop service has completed 
its final report of the season. The total 
area of corn worth husking is 5,995,326, 
average yield per acre 29 bushels; total 
product 173,867,354 bushels. Other 
staple crops are as follows: Wheai, 
7,534,952 bushels; oats, 83,489,150; 
barley, 10,049,072; rye, 1,536,170; 
flax, 2,188,104; buckwheat, 498,750; po- 
tatoes, 8,729, 160; hay, tame, 6,225,200 
tons, 


- 


Would Seem Superfiuous. 


Jester—That fellow in there putting 
on the laths in your new house seems to 
understand his business. 

Quester—Oh, yes, as far as his work 
goes, he’s all right, but then he is so 
slovenly; he looks to me as if he never 














used soap. 
Jester—Why should he? He's a 


lather himself, isn’t he?—Boston Courier, 
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THE GRANGE. 





‘Extracts from the Annual Re- 


port of the Worthy Lecturer. 


We wish that we could reproduce in 
full the very “meaty” and able report 
of Worthy Lecturer Mortimer Whiite- 
head, but space forbids) We give a few 
of the more noteworthy passages : 


CO-OPERATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The Secretary of Agricalture, in his well- 
considered efforts to make the Departueat of 
Agriculture of the pr-atest practical value to 
ours, the greatest industry of our country, 
specially so by bringing its werk as close to 
the farm and the farmer as possible, has held 
—as will be found in his published reports— 
that as one means of so deing, the Depart- 
ment, including its various bureaus and di- 
visions, should have its representatives present 
at the important meetings of all farmers’ or- 
ganizations or gatherings; thus helping the 
farmer in his efforts to help himself. The 
Department in turn, through this close touch 
with practical men, ascertaining in what di- 
rections the lines of work, by its scientists 
and specialtists, can best be guided. In ac- 
cordance with this policy of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and under his direetion, and 
with his approval and that of his Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, with which I have been 
more directly connected, I have attended a 





large number of farmers’ gatherings, boards | 


of agriculture, agricultural societies, insti- 
tutes, and oiher meetings, in all of which I 
have endeavored not only to represent our 
Department and its work, but to advocate the 
gause of organized agriculture, specially as 
illustrated by the great object lesson presented 
y our Order with its 26 years of history, and 
ts beneficent work ever extending to a wider 
Id. Allin all, I have during the year been 
22 States, have traveled nearly 20,000 
iles, have attended five State Granges, many 
‘omona and other Granges, Institutes, and 
®ther gatherings, as before mentioned. 
rHE EDUCATIONAL FEATURES. 
The reports from the State Lecturers plainly 
prove what has been so generally known in 
Our past experience, that those Granges that 
are secking to develop the educational features 
of our Order are the most presperous. Those 
paring the ** Lecturer’s hour,’”’ with a care- 
ully prepared literary program, published 
often months in advance, and to which 
thought, care, and faithful work are applied, 
are reaping a bountiful harvest in mental 
growth and culture, developing the natural 
‘and varied talents of their members. Have 
te not reason to hope that in some of these 
, Grange schools may be developed those who 
jill fill the places of our own Longfellow, 
Bryant, Whittier, or Hemans; or of the farmer 
tatesmen who once honored our legislative 
ls? 
AN AGRICULTURAL CHAUTAUQUA. 
In line with the educational work of our 
er, Lam pleased to call attention to an- 
.Other step lately taken, which, I believe, 
arks a true advance. 
In my report to the National Grange, in 
Ha889, will be found these words: ‘ Cannot 
1e National Grange supply some compre- 
nsive and uniform system of reading and 
fetus covering all the varied features of our 
ife on the farm ?”’ 
Our ‘* Declaration of Purposes’’ has all 
ese many years proclaimed—*' We especially 
lvocate for our agricultural and industrial 
lieges that practical agriculture, domestic 
ience, and all the arts which adorn the 
me be tanght in their courses of study.’’ 
e influence of our Order in several States 
been so well directed that their agricu!t- 
‘ral and mechanical colleges have become, 
fact, more nearly what the spirit of the 
w, which brought them into existence. in- 
nded they should be. They are nearer, 
d are coming still nearer to the farmer’s 
ome. The ** Pennsylvania way’? in_ busi- 
fiess and other co-operative enterprises has 
fra the key-note of success in other States, 


h 


d the Pennsylvania Agricultural College 
ffers us an ‘Agricultural Chautauqua ’’—a 
course of home readings in agriculture. The 
rofessor Of agriculture of the college, Prof. 

. J. Waters, informs me that the work is 
growing very nicely, and the student list 
‘glready covers nine States and Canada. The 
plan of the work says, in part : 

It is believed that that there are many farmers 
and farmers’ sons and daughters in the State 
who, for various reasons, are unable to take 
éither the long or theshort course in agriculture 

ffered by the college, but who, nevertheless, 
esire to obtain a fuller acquaintance with sci- 
mce in its application to agriculture, and with 
odern farm methods, both for their educa- 
vpal value and as an aid to a better under- 
anding of the results obtained at the cxperi- 
ent station. 

To such the Pennsylvania State College offers 
@ carefully-prepared course of home reading 
and study upon technical, agricultural, and hor- 
ticulturai objects, substantially upon the Chau- 
tauqua plan. The course and text-books are as 
follows: 

[Then follows a list of books used and 
‘which are furnished at reduced prices. ] 


This course is open to all, there being no re- 
Muirements as to age, sex, or previous prepara- 
on, and no examination for admission. 
It aims to meet the wants of those of mature 
sons who feel the need of a better understand- 
of the underlying principles of their calling, 
nd as we!! to interest the boys and girls who are 
rowing up on the furm in the science and prac- 
Zice of agriculture, and to enable them to begin 
stive life under the most favorable conditions 
ible. 


I commend this simple and practical course 
study to our subordinate Granges. It 
seems specially well adapted to the lecturer’s 
a and I believe it to be but the comimence- 
ent of a line of work that, if faithfully fol- 
lowed, will be of great value to agrieuliure. 
University extension is now receiving much 
favorable consideration. Why should not 
the science and practice of agriculture be 
promoted in the same way? 


; ROADS AND TAXES, 


I find farmers quite generally in favor of 
Ymproved roads. They know their advan- 
tages and appreciate the importance of the 
question ; but before permitting themselves 
‘to be taxed to bear the extra burden of ex- 
pense necessary to build permanently good 
roads,—one State Legislature had before it 
last Winter a proposition te issue $10,000,000 
worth of bonds for road improvement,—they 
should see to it that another important ques- 
tion is settled first, and that is the equaliza- 
fcr of taxation. Thousands of millions of 

ollars’ worth of property, by “ways that 

dark and tricks that are vain,’’ annually 

‘apes paying its fair share of tax, not only 

road building, but for the general support 
our Government, and the proteetion of 

is very property. I believe our Order 
uld take a firm, united stand on this ques- 
Say to our wealthy city friends who 

just now so patriotically and philan- 
thropically pushing the cause of good roads, — 
ist us farmers in securing the passage of 
ust laws, equalizing the taxes of our State, 

d we will help you, and ourselves as well, 
in getting better roads, for the payment of 
which we will all be equally taxed. There 
is practical reciprocity in this. Within a few 
days one of the agricultural papers of a 
neighboring State gave an instance of the 
evasion of taxes. Mr. J. N. Fisk, a Boston 
millionaire, who lately died, according to the 
figures of the assessors’ office, paid taxes, for 
1892, on the following property : real estate, 
$1,090,000; personal property, $400,000 ; 
total, $1,490,000; and yet the inventory of 

is estate, as filed within a few days in the 





probate office, showed the following figures : 
real estate, $1,094,700; personal property, 
$4, 189,323 ; total, $5,284,023. ‘Here, then, 
18 a case in which a five-millionaire dodged 
taxes on $3,000,000. And this is not an ex- 
ceptional or isolated case.”’ 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


_And T have found that farmers are thinking, 
discussing, and acting upon some other ques- 
tions—that they have come to the conclusion 
are of even far greater importance than these 
others. 

We have tanght them for years in the 
Grange that “Difference of opinion is no 
crime, and that it is by difference of opinion 
that we arrive at the truth.” Yes, they are 
earnestly discussing other questions, and 
they are arriving at the truth. ‘They are 
trying to find out how to pay their debts and 
support their families on 50-cent wheat and 
6-cent cotton. They have read the late Census 
reports showing 9,000,000 mortgaged homes; 
that the mortgages of Kansas ameunted in 


1890 to nearly 60 per cent. of the assessed | 
value of all the real estate of the State: that | 


the mortgages of Nebraska increased last year 
nearly $17,000,000, and this, too, in spite of a 
year that produced the grandest crops the 
State has ever known. They know that their 
investments in farms are shrinking year by 
year, and that with all the hard toif of them- 
selves and families, each year finds them 


further behind, with no prospect of accumn- | 
lation, no hope of comfort, no hope of edu- | 
| cation for the children that are to come after | 
Nine out of every 10 of the farmers | 


them. 
know and fcel this steady decline of agri- 


eulture and the tightening of the bonds that | 


are upon them. 
eyes to the true situation? Why not accept 
the facts, meet them squarely and bravely, 


and then devise the remedy? As a sample | 
by which we can measure the condition of | 


most of the other States of the Union, as to 
the terrible shrinkage of farm values, just as 
the official mortgage figures of Kansas and 
Nebraska will measure the mortgage figures 


of other States, let us look for a moment at a 


State that is neither a pioneer State under 
pioneer conditions, nor one of the older and 
longer settled Eastern and Middle States. 
It is a grand State; grand in its resources, 
grand in its people, grand in its tens of thous- 
ands of members of our Order, who, under 
the leadership of a State Master longer in 
service than any on this floor, rally around 
our Patrons’ standard. And yet this State, 
probably as fairly as any in our eountry, 


represents an average condition for nearly all | 


the rest. I allude to Ohio, and as I always 
try to do, I will give official figures, obtained 
from one who was a member of the last State 
Board of equalization. The re-valuation of 
the real estate of Ohio in 1890 shows the fol- 
lowing exhibit: Average value per acre, 1880, 


| $27; average value per acre, 1890, $22.08; a 


decreased value per acre, 1800, of $4.92. Ag- 
gregate value of real estate in 1890, as eqnal- 
ized by the board, $1,140,135,496; in 1880, as 
equalized by the. board, $1,097,509,830; in- 


crease over 1880, $42,625,666. Value of 
farm lands, 1890, $560,361,909; decrease 
from 1e50, $115,464,607. Value of real 


estate in townsand cities in 1890, $570,773, 587; 
value in 1880, $412,583,314; increase over 
1880, $158,090,273. 
real property in Ohio in 1890 over 1880, as 
equalized by the State Board in both years, 
amounied to a fraction less than four per 
cent. 

This increase remains asa balance of the 
increase of towns and cities, after cancelling 
the appalling less on farm lands. On farm 
lands the loss aggregates about 17 per cent. 
in the decade, while the towns and cities 
gain a fraction over 38 per cent. These 
official figures show a divergence between the 
value of i#rm lands and town and city value 
of 55 per cent. As this member of the board 
says, ‘‘ Where is the intelligent and conserva- 
tive citizen who is not amazed at the shrink- 
age in the value of Ohiofarms?’’ He further 
says, ‘‘ This is not the testimony of ‘ calamity 
howlers,’ but it is the facts conceded by all 
the varied interests of our great and noble 
State.”’ 

In view of these facts, which can be dupli- 
cated again and again, is it any wonder that 
census figures for the last 10 years show a 
three times greater increase of population 
in the cities as compared with the country 
than any other 10 years’ period in our coun- 
try’s history? Is it any wonder the boys 
leave the farm? Is it any wonder that money 
is said to be plentiful and cheap in money 
centers, becanse it cannot be safely used at 
average interest rates on the average farm ? 
And se the mortgage increases, while value of 
the farm decreases. 

The Grange, in all the years of its existence, 
in its hundreds of thousands of meetings, has 
been teaching the farmer to reason from cause 
to effect. tle has been a good student and is 
becoming a good reasoner. He has been feel- 
ing the cifect and more and more he knows 
the cause. He has learned to dig deeper for 
the cause than some of the old issues which 
have divikied him from his neighbor in 
the past. Other organizations have sprung up, 
other sehouls have been opened, and the leaven 
started in the Grange is leavening up the 
whole lump. True, the farmer may attempt 
too much, gv too far in his remedy. One ex- 
treme often follows another. The pendulum 
sometimes swings too far te the other side. 
He may, even before becoming fully educated 
as to the real cause of his troubles, strike 
blindly at some other law—like the tariff— 
as the sole cause, or even overthrow his politi- 
cal party. But truth always comes out upper- 
most in the end, so I find a vast number of 
our membership, and of farmers outside, who 
believe that in the adverse financial legislation 
of past years is the real reot of most of our 
evils, and that in it may be traced the greatest 
cause of our declining agriculture. 

It may be said that I take a gloomy view 
of the situation. Far from it; to the con- 
trary, I am an optomist, and was never so 
cheerful as to the future. The bright, blue 
sky of hope is appearing above us. The bow 
of promise that our Order has raised rests upon 
the dark clouds that are commencing to break 
away. A great unrest exists among our 
farmers and extends to other toilers. I be- 
lieve it to he a healthy unrest. Last week a 
national election was held, and at this very 
hour partisans are celebrating what they be- 
lieve to have been a party victory. But they 
are mistaken. It was a vietory of the people. 
Our Order for years has inculcated the lesson 
that the citizen should ‘‘afliliate with any 
party that will best carry out its principles.” 
** Education sets free.’? The Grange education 
in true politics has loosened party ties, and 
the voter was never so free as now in our 
country, aided as he is by the Australian 
ballot, which was years ago championed by 
our Order, and through it its influence rapidly 
extended over so many States. Promises of 
relief have won over—apparently only—to one 
party a large majority of the voters of our 
country. If these promises are not kept a 
revolution greater than that, the echoes of 
which have hardly yet died away, will come 
in the near future. The people will rule in 
our country. And, basing what I say upon 
my close intercourse with so many good 
farmers all over our country during this past 
year, I can truthiully say I never had a 
greater faith in our people or in our country 
than right now. 

The question of the hour for our Order is, 
How best to guide our membership, who 
form so goodly a portion of the present army 
of unrest, so that the greatest good to the 
greatest number may come, not only to them- 
selves, but to our class and to our country. 
Let us show that the Grange is our true ark 
of safety, our shield, and our protection. [et 
us show the anxious farmer seeking light, 


seeking to save his home, that our Order will | 


help him. ‘That it will give him something 
to hope for, something to work for. Then let 
our Masters, our Lecturers, and our printed 
pages go forth an@ proclaim to the world that 
the grand old ‘(:range, that has stood the 
storms of a quarter of a century, still sails 
by the old chart, still recognizes the old land- 
marks, still steers for the pole star of freedom 


Why should we shut our | 


The total increase of 


| which have been bred and reared for 


| to that enjoyed by all other citizens of our 
| common country. 

| One of New England’s poets, in his- stir- 
| Ting poem, “ The Ever Present Crisis,’’ says : 


“Once to cvery man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth and falsehood, for the 
good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’snew Messiah, offering 
each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right. 
And the choice goes by forever ‘twixt that 
darkness and that light. 
_ co * * « o 
“ New oceasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient goods uncouth: 
They must upward still and onward, who 
would keep abreast of truth; 
Lo, before us gicam our camp fires; we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 
Lanch our Maytlower and steer boldly through 
the desperate Winter sea.” 








The Nebraska Alliance. 


The State Farmers’ Alliance of Ne- 
| braska has issued a call, from which we 
make a few excerpts: 





To the officers and members of the Farmers’ 

Allianee in Nebraska, Greeting : 

Again the time has drawn near when we 
are to come together in our annual meeting. 
This, the 12th annual session, will be held in 
og Island, Neb., on Tuesday, Dec. 20, 
| 1892, 


| Each subordinate Alliance in the State 
whose dues are paid in full for quarter end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1892, will be entitled to a repre- 
sentative, who shall cast the vote of his Al- 
liance on the basis of one vote for every 20 
, members or major fraction thereof, as per 
their report to the Secretary of the State Al- 
—? and also of their County Alliance, 

ot. 1. 

Reduced rates have been asked for, and we 
| will probably secure a one and one-third rate 
| on the certificate plan. All delegates attend- 
ing will purchase tickets to Grand Island 
and take receipts showing one full fare paid. 
This certificate, signed by the State Secretary, 
will entitle you to a reduced return rate. 
| Alliance headquarters will be at the Pal- 
mer House, which has made us a rate of $1.50 
per day, and has promised to treat our dele- 
gates with all possible courtesy. 

The progress of mutual insurance in this 
State under the new law has demonstrated 
its cheapness and absolute secnrity. The 
Nebraska Mutual Cyclone and Tornado In- 
surance Company, although not officially in- 
dorsed by the State Alliance, has had its en- 
couragement, and insurance has been mainly 
confined to members of the organization. 
Many of our members favor organizing a 
company with three departments, viz.: Fire 
and lightning, tornado, and hail, having each 
department separate and distinct, except that 
one membership fee would entitle a member 
to the benefits of any or all departments. 
This important subject will have due consid- 
eration at this meeting, and delegates should 
come prepared to voice the wishes of their 
subordinate Alliance. A preliminary meet- 
ing of those interested in this subject will be 
held Monday, Dee. 19, at 7:30 p. m., to 
which all delegates are invited. 

This mecting will be one of the most im- 
portant in the history of the organization. 
Grave qnestions affecting the future welfare 
and uscfulness of the Alliance in Nebraska 
will come up for cousideration, and the plans 
for aggressive work must be carefully mapped 
out. We need your presence to make these 
plans effective for good, and hope to meet you 
and counsel with you. 

Yours for the triumph of Alliance princi- 
ples. J. H. Powers, President. 

J. M. Jonnson, Secretary. 








Loss of Butter Fat by Excitement. 


There has been more or less discussion 
in the columns of agricultural papers on 
the subject of the loss of butter fat by ex- 
citement. Some claim that there is a 
great loss, while others take a decidedly 
opposite stand. Speaking for ourselves, 
we think that there is a loss, and state a 
few facts to support our ideas. Some of 
the writers in, the opposition claim that 
no aninials are affected by excitement. 
We will give one case. It is a common 
practice among experienced poultry 
raisers not to allow anyone to visit their 
yards who have the least bit of red 
colored goods on. They claim that the 
chickens become excited at the color, and 
the loss the next day in the egg basket 
is proportional to the size of the flock. 
Some breeders of poultry go so far as not 
to allow any visitors in their yards 
because of the liability of exciting the 
hens. 

But this is not what we desired to 
speak of, it is only given to show that 
some people are liable to err at times. 
A good dairy cow is a wonderfully deli- 
cate and sensitive piece of animal ma- 
chinery. The brain and nervous system 
are so intimately connected with the 
milk giving functions that whatever ex- 
cites the nerves through the brain affects 
the milk, usually—but not always— 
lessening the quantity of the milk, but 
always diminishing the per cent. of 
butter fat to a greater or less extent, ac- 
cording to degree of excitement. 

Since this is the case, the cow should 
be made as contented as possible. Her 
comfort should be looked after, and she 
should not be kept in a state of worrying 
as to her feed. She should be regularly 
and given plenty of drink in amounts to 
suit her appetite. 

We will recite the case of one cow 
which was given at one of the Wisconsin 
Farmers’ Institutes by C. P. Goodrich, 
of Fort Atkinson, Wis. He said that 
he had a fine cow that one day became 
terribly excited; in fact, she was in a 
perfect frenzy. The next day it took 
her whole yield—40 pounds of milk— 
to make one pound of butter. Before 
that and three days after that, when she 
was perfectly quiet, it took but 14 pounds 
of milk to make one of butter. In 
another case the same gentleman recites 
he bought a seven-eighths Jersey cow of 
a man who claimed that she gave re- 
markably rich milk. She was the only 
cow he had, and being well fed he had a 
chance to know. The next day after 
Mr. Goodrich got her home he tested her 
and found that it took 25 pounds of her 
milk to make a pound of butter. Two 
weeks after, when she had become well 
acquainted with her new home, he tested 
her again, and found that it took but 
114 pounds of milk to make one of 
butter. 

The gentleman from whem we get 
these facts is one well known in his State, 
and his statements can be verified by 
many farmers. It only proves our ideas, 
and we think that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of some of our readers if they 
‘would pursue the same method as the 
gentleman from whom we give these 
facts. 





—~3- 
The best cows for the dairy are those 


and equality for the American farmer equal | the business, 


CONGRESS. =| 


Matters of Interest in the Ne- 
tional Legislature. 
eonnddipeke bias 


TUESDAY, DEC. 6, 


In the Senate the Vice-President presente 
memorials against the Anti-Option Bill trom | 
C. O. Willis and 43 others, Vicksburg. Miss. ; 
M. M. Sunsand 47 others, Washington, Ga. ; F. 





W. Petty and 23 others, Henderson, Miss ; 
G. Ligon, Okolona, Miss.; the Cotten Ex- 
change of Savannah, Ga.; Edgar A. Stacy and 
33 others, Maxime, Miss.; C. S. MeCali and 
42 others, peainettsville, 8S. C.; J. M. Wilson 
and 20 others, Fayetteville, Tenn.; 0. W. 
Hunter and 56 others, Athens, Ga.; J. E 
Stenn and 55 others, Athens, Ga.; C. 
Strong and 35others, Atlanta, Ga.; L. Olsby, 


Mariow, Ala.; T. O. Ellis and 49 others, 
Hodges, S. C.; O. W. Branch & Co. and 40 
others, Richmond, Va.; the Memphis (‘Tenn. ) 
Cotton Exchange; J. R. Williams and 40 
others, Ellaville, Ga.; E. A. Collins and 42 
others, Milan, Tenn.; Frank B. Sliger, Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, and a6 
others, Helena, Ark.; C. W. T. Weldon and 


others, Blakely, Ga.; Fulmer, Thornton 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; L. Samuels and 
others, Marlin, Ala.; Whaley & Renis and 32 
others, Charleston, S. C. 

Senator George presented memorials to the 
same effect from citizensof Vicksburg, Natchez, 
and Canton. 


& 


the United Presbyterian Church of Scotch 
Ridge, O., praying for the passage of the 
Anti-Option Bill; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Senator Paddock presented the petition of 
the 2ith General Assembly of Iowa, praying 
for the passage of the Anti-Option Bill. Also, 
petitions of A. 8. Jones and 18 others, Sedg- 
wick County; C. E. Gray and 64 others, Platte 
County; R. V. Hunter und 20 others, York 
County; George Lynn and 20 others, Adans 
County; J. B. Smithers and 43 others, Butler 
County; J. P. Anderson and 42 others, Gage 
County; J. M. Nickerson and 22 others, Hal! 
County, and B. R. Mulkey and 19 others, 
Sedgwick County, all in the State of Ne- 


ate committee to investigate the combine 
formed to depreciate the price of grain, and 
now existing between the elevators, mil- 
lers, and railroads at Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, and also for the postponement of the 
Washburn-Hatch Anti-Option Bill until such 
connnittee reports. 

All these were ordered to lie on the table. 

Senator Peffer presented the petitions of J. 
S. Humphreys and 18 others of Reno County, 


Logan County, Kansas, praying for the ap- 
pointment of a Senate committee to investi- 
gate the combine formed to depreciate the 
elevators, millers, and 
ponement of the Washburn-Hatch Anti-Option 
Bill until such committee reports. 

Senator Kyle presented similar petitions 
from A. C. Hooper and 24 others of Minne- 
haha County, M. V. Mulcahy and 23 others of 
Union County, E. B. Elmore and 20 others of 
Clay County, South Dakota. 

These were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

WEDNESDAY, DEC. 7. 

In the Senate, Senator Manderson presented 
petitions from a large number of citizens of 
Kansas and Nebraska, for a committee to in- 
vestigate the alleged combination to de- 
preciate the price of grain. 


from 
Towa. 

Referred to the Committee on Forestry and 
Agriculture. 

Senator Harmon presented three petitions 
from people of Tennessee praying for the pas- 
sage of the Anti-Option Bill. One of these 
was from J. K. P. Wallace, President of the 
East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention. Also, 
four memorials against the bill. 

Senator Vance presented petitions of citi- 
zens of North Carolina against the Anti- 
Option Bill. 

Senator Mills presented similar petitions 
from people of Dublin and Waco, Tex., and 
Senator Daniel from people of Norfolk, Berk- 
ley, and Portsmouth, Va. 

Senator Brice presented similar petitions 
for and against the Anti-Option Bill from 
citizens of Ohio 

Senator Washburn presented a petition 
from citizens of Ashtabula, O., and a reso- 
lution of the Minneapolis Board of Trade 
asking for the passage of the Anti-Option 
Bill. 

Senator Hansbrough presented petitions 
from citizens of North Dakota, for a com- 
mittee to investigate the combination to de- 
preciate the price of grain. 

Senator Perkins presented similar petitions 
from citizens of Kansas and others asking for 
the passage of the Anti-Option Bill. 

In the House, Representative Pickler offered 
an amendment to the Printing Bill provid- 
ing for the printing of 50,000 additional 
copies of the Special Report on the Diseases 
of the Horse. After some debate this was 
rejected. 

Representative Hooker presented a petition 
from citizens of Mississippi against the Anti- 
Option Bill. 

Representative Harter introduced a bill for 
the abolition of sugar bounties. It provides 
that on and after Feb. 1, 1893, a uniform tariff 
tax or customs duty of one-half of one cent 
| per pound be levid on all grades of sugar im- 
| ported into the United States, and that the 
payment of all bounties to producers of sugar 
in the United States shall cease on the Ist of 
February next. 

MONDAY, DEC. 12. 


In the Senate, Senator Harris presented 
petitions of the Tennessee State Grange, the 
Washington County (Tenn.) Farmers’ and 
Laborers’ Union, and of various citizens of 
Tennessee in favor of the Anti-Option Bill; 
also the petition of the Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth Cotton Exchange against it. 

Senator Kyle presented petitions from citi- 
zens of South Dakota, for a committee to in- 
vestigate the grain combine; also petitions 
in favor of the Anti-Option Bill. 

Senator Sherman presented a petition of 
citizens of Ohio in favor of the Anti-Option 
Bill, and Senator Butler one from citizens of 

South Carolina against it. 
| Senator Manderson presented 

from citizens of Nebraska. for a committee to 
| investigate the grain combination. Similar 

petitions were presented by Senator Paddock. 

Senator Mills presented 

citizens of Texas sgainst’' the 
| ° 
| Bill. 

Senator Quay presented petitions from the 

Grain and Flour Exchange of Pittsburg and 
| 90 citizens of Lawrence, Connty, Pa., against 
| the Anti-Option bill. 
| Senator Washburn presented resolutions of 
, the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce in favor of 
| the Anti-Option Bill. 

Senator Pettigrew presented a namber of 
| petitions from farmers of South Dakota, ask- 
| ing an investigation of the alleged grain com- 
| bine. 

Similar petitions were presented by Sen- 
ators Perkins, of Kansas, and Hansbrough, of 
| North Dakota. 
| The consideration of the Anti-Option Bill 
| became the regular order. Senator Harris 
said that in the present printed form of the 
| bill it was impossible to distinguish amend- 
} ments, and moved a suspension until a more 
| intelligible copy could be printed. 

Senator Washburn said that with the under- 

standing that there would be no further delay 


people in nearly every County 





Auti-Option 


petitions | 


| higher prices on innocent ontsiders., 
| affect to believe early consideration miglit 


| 


43 | 
| patents. 


Senator Sherman presented the petition of | 





braska, praying for the appointment of a Sen- | 


| by a call for an Exceutive session. 


price of grain, and now existing between the | 
railroads at Minne- | 
apolis and St. Louis, and praying for the post- | 


| interfere with their plans.’’ 
H. | 

t J ! i | o’elock to-morrow, 

West Point, Miss.; R. M. Foster and 52 others, | 


ported an amendment to the ** Act to repeal 


; $252, 
| Arizona the provisions ef an act passed 


\ | patent heretofore issued by the United States 
43 others, Ladonia, Tex.; J. A. Anderson and | 


41 others, Newman, Ga.; D. W. James and 34 | 


Kansas, and Joh Trouth and 44 others of | Commerce against the Anti-Option Bill, and 
| Representative O’Ferrall a similar petition 
; from the Norfolk and Portsmouth Cotton 


| eantile Exchange ; Senator Harris, memorials 
| from cotton factories and merchants of Mem- 
| phis, and Senator Jones, memorials from citi- 
‘zens of Arkansas against 
} Ball. 





Senator Wilson presented similar petitions | of the successful ways of growing wheat 
in | 


| sure to make a good crop in a good 





} 


petitions from | 


| $150,000 on the soda lakes near Johns- 


| 


' town. 


| he would consent to wait until a reprint of the | 


| pill could be had, 


“Of course it is well understood, I pre- 
same, by Senators as by everybody else, that 
there is a\purpose, not in the Senate but on 
the part of people who are interested in 
the business against which the measure is 
(lirected, to defeat it by delay. They have 
announced it publicly in the newspapers, and 
in every other way. So far as I am concerned 
I do not propose to be_stampeded or to agree 
to any measure of delay for the benelit of that 
class of people. I have received within 30 
minutes a telegram from New Orleans, one of 
the storm centers of this nefarious business, 
in which the party says : 

*** Cotton speculatorsand cotton. speculating 
towns have wired Washington to try to post- 
pone consideration of your bill until holidays. 
This done through no sympathy for producers. 
They think grossly exaggerated 1eports of 
short crop will enable them to unload at 
They 


A pestponement was agreed upon until 12 
In the House, Representative Vickler re- 


the Timber Culture Laws.”’ 
Pepresentative McRae entied up BIL No. 
which extends to New Mexico and 


March 3, 1891, which provided that in certain 
Sintes and Alaska, suits to annel any land 


could only be brought within five years of the 
passage of the act, and suits to vacate and 
annul any patents hereafter issued, only 
within six years after the issuance of the 
Also, that ‘in any suit brought for 
trespass on the public timber lands it shall 
be safiicient defense to show that the timber 
cut was used in the State or Territory, by an 
actual resident thereof, for agricultural, 
minipy, manufacturing or domestic purposes. 
The ill was passed. | 
‘ TUESDAY, DEC. 13. 

Senator Peffer presented 18 petitions from 
citizens of Kansas, asking for a committee to 
investigate the grain combine, aud that the 
Anti-Option Bill be postponed until this was 
done. 

Senator Paddock presented petitions to the 
same eifect from citizens of Nebraska. 

Senator Perkins presented similar petitions 
from citizens of Kansas. 

Senator Kyle presented petitions from citi- 
zens of South Dakota in favor of the Anti- 
Optien Bill. 

Senator Daniel presented petitions against 
the Anti-Option Bill from citizens of Vir- 
ginia and! South Carolina. Alsv, petitions 
from tobacco dealers and manufacturers in 
Virginia, asking for the repeal of the free-leaf 
section of the tariff law. 

On motion of Senator Washburn the Anti- 
Option Bill was taken up, and Senator George 
began a speech which was shortly interrupted 


In the House, Representative Morse pre- 
sented the petition of the Boston Chamber of 


Exchange. 
WEDNESDAY, DEC. ‘14, 
In the Senate, the Vice-President pre- 
sented the memorial of the New York Mer- 


the Auti-Option 


Senator Paddock presented the petition of 
the National Grange, Washington, D. C., in 
favor of the Anti-Option Bill. 

Senator Georve resumed his speech on the 
Anti-Option Biil, but was interrupted by a 
call for an Executive session. 

PR - 


Preparing for Wheat. 


Eprror AMERICAN FaRMER: One 
is by having your soil ready prepared. 
This is required at the depth of three to 
five inches. The soil should be made 
very fine and mellow, while the under 
soil may be compact and firm. To do 
this we must begin early to plow the 
ground, as soon as possible after harvest. 





The best plan is to plow deep well and 
clean so as to get all the ground broken. 
Then use the disc or cutting harrow, or 
the common or spike-tooth harrow, the 
cultivator or a drag. <A good heavy | 
brush with a weight on it puts the ground 
in fine condition and covers the wheat | 
well, but not so good as the improved 
dise or cutting harrow. 

The breaking of the ground the sec- 
ond time puts it in much finer condition 
for your wheat. You can plow shallow 
first, or deep, but deep plowing does not 
hurt both times. The plan of sowing 
rye and plowing under green is good, 
besides hauling out plenty of manure to 
the field so as to have it rich in order to 
bring up good wheat. The land should 
be given a thorough harrowing if it is 
to be sowed by hand and not drilled, 
although the character of the soil has 
much to do with the way it is worked, 
as some land does not take as much work 
as other land. 

The great art in preparing ground is 
to have it so you can give your attention 
to the land, and to have it well pulver- 
ized. Harrow it both ways with the 
spike-tooth harrow if you do not have a 
dise or cutting harrow. It always pays 
a farmer well to take pains with his land 
for any crop, and especially the wheat 
crop. As you do not realize such a big 
price for your wheat, it stands in his 
hands to raise as much to the acre as he 
ean. Ground well broken and well pre- 
pared, with plenty of fertilizer on it, is 


season.— W. L. Moore. 


—— 
> 





Developing Wyoming. 


The eompany recently organized in 
Chicago, with ex-Governor Campbell, of 





Ohio, at the head, promises todo much 
in developing various valuable proper- 
tiesin Wyoming. The field of this com- | 
pany is one of the richest and most in- | 
viting in the world. They have been 
operating quietly for more than a year. 
It is estimated that they have expended 


Their city has been described. 
It consists of a school, a church, and 
neat cottages forthe workmen. Accord- 
ing to the company’s prospectus, it will 
give marked attention to the coal and | 
iron measures in the vicinity, assist in 
reclaiming the land by means of irriga- 
tion, and necessarily stimulate activity in 
all lines of industrial development. 





aR eatin 
Reports made to the Washington 
Horticultural Board show that there are 
at present about 35,000 acres in the 
State planted with fruit trees; the an- 
nual income from which is about $1,- 
250,000. In five years from now, when 
all trees now planted are bearing, it is 
estimated that this amount will reach 





$3,000,000. 


WASHIXGTON,{D. C., DECEMBER 15, 1892. 


SLAUGHTERING DAY. 


o——- 


Securing and Handling the An- 
nual Meat Supply. 


-—--e- —- 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: 


N A cold morning, 
along about Christ- 
mas, the enterpris- 
ing farmer ariseth 


and calleth the 
boys very early, 
for the annum 


butchering day is 
at hand. Kettles, 
barrels, wood, ete., 
having been pre- 
pared and knives 
sharpened the day before, chores are 
done, breakfast over, the water hot, and 
by daylight or soon after the procession 





moves toward the pens, one bearing a} 


light, trusty rifle, another a keen, sharp- 
pointed knife, while perhaps a smaller 
edition follows tremblingly with “hog 
hook ” in hand. 

To the writer of these lines there is 
something unpleasant about it all. Not 
on account of the hard work involved, 
but because our very nature abhors such 
work. Nevertheless we try to make the 
best of a seeming necessity and do our 
part. The porker that we like best is a 
smooth, well built, white, corn fed pig 
of about 250 pounds weight; plump, 
but not overly fat. 





Fia. 1. 


The best way to take his life is by a 
well directed rifle shot. It isa poor plan 
to turn swine out of the pen just before 
killing, for they are then “on the go” 
constantly. Go to the pen quietly; the 
victim may be lying down or standing 
in position. If not, don’t raise a racket, 
but get in position yourself and wait 
your opportunity. When it arrives 
glance through the sights and_ fire 
quickly, as the pig is liable to move his 
head quite suddenly, and blunders very 
often result from waiting too long. Of 
one who rarely missed it was said, “he 
just brings his gun up and blazes away ; 
the pig drops every time.” Don’t shoot 
directly between the eyes, nor yet be- 
tween the ears, but with your eye draw 
an imaginary line from the front corner 
of right ear to left cye, and another 
from left ear to right eye, then shoot 
where these lines cross (Fig. 1). The 
object is to strike the brain fairly, thus 
causing instant and painless death. 

The proper point to shoot a beef is 
where the lines cross in Fig. 2. ~ 





Fia. 2. 


I have been thus explicit in this | 


Place gambrel strings over hooks, and 
raise with the one plain upright. This 
is a cheap and good device. 

For hanging a beef we have used the 
device shown at Fig. 5 with good re- 
sults. The suspended cross stick having 
tennons on the ends is used for both 
gambrel and windlas, being suspended 
from a beam above. It must be of 
length to suit the size of the animal. 

Fig. 6 represents an excellent derrick, 
which can be used almost anywhere, to 
suspend beef or pork. A pulley is hung 
at top, through which the rope passes 
and is wound on a windlas made from 
an old cultivator arch, or something 
‘similar, bent so as to form the crank. 
| The straight end is merely slipped into 
| holes bored through uprights. The 
crank works close to upright, and in a 
hole Jower down a stout pin can be in- 
serted to hold crank where wanted. 








Fra. 4. 





To keep knot from turning on rod a 
| hole is punched and a small bolt inserted. 
Very often, however, a wooden roller 
and ratchet is used instead. 

A wagon doubletree, with clevis at- 
tached in center, makes a very con- 
venient gambrel for hanging large beeves 
with this derrick. : 

But to return to our pork, which has 
already been cut up and the pieces 
spread on boards in a cool cellar where 
they will not freeze, we will give a mo- 
ment to rendering lard, a difficult point 
with some. We use an iron kettle, 
bright and clean, holding about 15 gal- 
Ions. Put in two or three quarts of 
| Water, then the cut lard al! at ouce. 
Never fill in cold lard after the mass 
becomes hot. It makes it wild. Hang 
over a moderate fire and let it alone 
until it has boiled some time and is 
thoroughly heated through. It may 
| then be stirred occasionally with a long 
| wooden paddle, just enough to prevent 
‘sticking to the kettle as the fire goes 
‘down and the boiling nears completion. 
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Fia. 5. 


When all the cracklings are of a 
nice brown color and mash flat when 
pressed against the side of the kettle, 
clear, melted lard only being extracted, 
it is done and should come off at once. 

he next day after butchering the 
pork, having become well cooled, is thor- 
oughly rubbed with dry salt, care being 
taken to get it into all crevices, particu- 
larly around the bone where the leg has 
been sawed off. The pork as salted is 
packed in a barrel kept for this purpose, 
which is thoroughly scalded each Spring, 
and again in the Fall before refilling. 
The pieces are Jaid skin side next to the 
wood, a small handful of salt being 
sprinkled over each as put in. We cut 
the side meat in narrow strips, which 
enables us to pack closely. 


| 





matter, hoping that a few of the many > 


blunders and some of the terrible and | 


unnecessary suffering which results may 
be avoided. We should have some feel- 
ings for our domestic animals. They are 
our friends, and susceptible to sufferiny 
as well as ourselves. 

Boiling water direct from the kettle 
is too hot for scalding. Cold water o: 
snow should be added. Just how mucn 
experience alone can determine. / 
shovel full of ashes thrown in the barrel 
improves the scald, particularly where 
hard water is used. Where help is 
sufficient and the porkers not extra 
large, the common plan of leaning the 


. . . ' 
barrel against the side of a sled or | 


temporary platform is satisfactory. 


Another plan which requires less lifting | 


is shown at Fig. 3. 


The barrel being sunk a foot or more | 


in the ground beside the sled, while set 
firmly a few feet distant is a fork in 
which rests a pole which is notched 
slightly to prevent slipping. The animal 
is attached to short end of pole by a 
stout iron hook in the upper jaw or in 
the hind leg. By working the long end 
of pole he is elevated, brought over 
barrel, and lowered. 





3. 


FIG. 


The hair having been removed we 
come to that usually disagreeable job of 
hanging. How often have we grappled 
with a slippery hog and lifted as if our 
life depended on it! With the pole, 
however, the hog is lifted from the sled 
and carried to the gallows, which stands 
opposite the barrel. 
this arrangement, | have made and used 


the gallows shown at Fig. 4. It is nec- | 


essary to have one for each pig, but 


once made they will last a lifetime. | 


Uprights are two by four inches by about 
seven and a half feet. 

A one-inch hole is bored through the 
top of each, and a bolt one-half by 12 
inches is put through. Any blacksmith 
can make the hopks out of three-eighth 


In the absence of | 





ria. 6. 


| When all in, it is weighed down with 
‘a board and clean stone. Spareribs, 
| backbones, etc., are salted lightly and 
put in a separate vessel for more im- 
| mediate use. In four or five days the 
| barrel is filled with brine, made by 
‘stirring pure salt in cold water, until it 
will barely carry an egg. In this the 
pork remains for about six weeks, when 
it is transferred to the smokehouse and 
hung on ties overhead, by means of 
hooks abeut five inches long, made of 
very heavy wire, as shown at Fig. 7. 
They are much safer and more con- 
venient than strings. We prefer to have 
the smokehouse slightly open, because 
pork should be dried to some extent as 
well as to be smoked. We have tried 
the small “air tight improved ” smoke- 
, house, but the meat came out in a soft, 
oily condition, and did not keep well 
nor eat as well as meat smoked and 
dried. 








FIG. 7. 





After hanging a few days a slow fire 
_of elm or hickory is kept going until 
the pieces are tanned a light brown !0", 
when they are wrapped in new=p@pers 
and slipped in musliu sacks, which are 
tightly tied around the stra‘ it part o! 
| the hooks, allowing hoops to extend at 


top to hang up by, thus relicying tue 
' sack from all strain. 

Before warm days come the meat 
supply is hung in « dry, airy room, 


inch iron. They{should go through up- | where it remains un! | wanted for use.— 
rights, with a lMur on opposite side. | Gzorcr T, Periz, Oncida, Kan. 
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A Christmas Carol. 


O, crystal skies! O, crystal skies! 
Fling wide your golden gates! 

O, sun of love, arise! arise! 
The earth impatient waite. 

O, angels sing! O, angels sing! 
Once more your glad refrain! 

O, golden bel’e of heaven ring 
And greet the carth again. 

O, could we hear! 0, could we hear 
The song the shepherds beard ! 

O, heavenly world! draw near! draw near 
And grant the living word. 

O, dying men! O, dying men! 
Ye need no longer weep. 

O, listen now, and hear again 
The song of angelssweep « 

Around the earth, around the earth 
And thro’ the crystal skies; 

For dying now is only birth, 
The soul of man ne’er dies! ~ 

O, gates of gold! O, gates of gold! 

© you I rise, I rise— : 

I see the Shepherd and His fold 

Beyond the crystal skies! 


By the Editor’s Fireside. ““Z--- 


MERRY CHRISTMAS and a happy New 
Year! Old, old words are these, spoken mil- 
lions of times in the past, and to be uttered 
millions of times in the future, meaning much 
or little as the case may be, but always good. 
For, have you ever thought of it, no one who 
is angry, no one who is filled with plans to do 
harm to his fellow-men, no one filled with 
hatred is ever moved to make this wish, which 
brings, even to the wisher, a cheerier tone to 
the voice and a brighter gleam to the eye. 


~ 





—C. W. Crofizj 
I . 


“ Christmas is here; 

Winds whistle shrill 

Tey and chill, 

Little care we;” 
Little, indeed, when the dear ones are gath- 
ered about the home fireside, when the chil- 
dren, who have gone away from the home-nest 
to try their wings out in the world, come back again for the holiday rejoicing. 

Now is the time to dismiss everything that tends to cast a shadow over the 
brightness of the season. Think ot those less fortunately situated before Christ- 
mas comes, and do what is possible to help make the day bright for them; but 
when you waken on that morn thank God for your own blessings, and shut out for 
the time thought of the care and misery which you cannot help, and which, to 
think of, saddens the hours that should be given to happiness. 

Be glad, be thankful, be merry. You can be this whether you live in a cot- 
tage or mansion, if the loved ones are with you. There may be many, alas! who, 
since the sun of last Christmas went down, have seen the loved with whom they 
then rejoiced pass out of the body and beyond the vail into the unseen world. 
Neither voice nor step answer to their longing. There are only silence and dark- 
If, indeed, they try to observe the day, it is, as 





ness where were sound and light. 
Tennyson says, 
“ At our old pastimes In the hall 
We gamboll'd, making vain pretense 
Of gladness.”’ 
For there is always the sense of loneliness, which the aching heart cannot put 


away, and yet— 


“They do not die, 
Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change!" 


Ah! if this truth could only be realized in full the Christmas made sad by such 
absence would lose somewhat of its darkness. 

A merry Christmas! Let it be in truth a merry one, if spent with those you 
love, for you know not what the year may bring of change and grief, nor has that 
ought to do with the gladness of the present. Bring into its hours all the sun- 
shine possible, and make shadows flee away. Crown its hours with rejoicing; for, 
if there be nought else, you have the gift of life, which means, if you will, eternal 
growth unto blessedness. 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Decorations, Menu, and After Entertainment. 


A Christmas dinner, including as guests those who hold the most intimate and 
friendly relations with the host and hostess, as well as the immediate family circle, 
is often one of the ways in which the enjoyment of the day is made greater. 
Gathered around a table loaded with good things to tempt the palate, with merry 
words and laughter, the minutes, often multiplying into hours, speed away with 
the swiftness of the wind, forming one of the pleasantest features of the holiday. 

A very pretty decoration for the Christmas dinner table is to place in the 
center of the tablecloth a fine piece of white linen embroidered on the edges 
with the deep green leaves and scarlet berries of the holly. Arrange so the 
leaves form the edge and the berries toward the center. Embroider the leaves 
with the long, oval, short button-hole stitch, and cut the linen away from the out 
side edge. ‘Lhe berries are to be worked in scarlet, using a solid stitch, 

Place a low basket in the center of this piece filled with holly and trailing 
vines of myrtle. A common basket may be used by covering the outside with 
evergreens and holly. Wind the handle with scarlet satin ribbon tied in a large 
bow at the top. From each corner of the basket stretch the scarlet ribbon to the 
four corners of the table, tying the ends in loops with sprays of holly and myrtle. 
Scatter over the table sprays of holly and myrtle also tied with scarlet ribbon. 
Decorate the walls of the dining-room with ropes of evergreen and bunches of 
holly, with the trailing myrtle vine tied with scarlet ribbon. 

To set the table, place at the right of each plate two silver knives, three 
forks, and a soup spoon. A little in front of the plate the water goblet, a small 
ealter, and the napkin, on which a piece of bread is placed. If menu cards are 
used they may be placed upon the plate. ‘The plates are no longer set in a pile 
before the host, but are laid at each place. On a side table or sideboard should 
be the finger bowls, dessert service, coffee cups and saucers, and the smaller ar- 
ticles of silver (spoons, etc.), If the small spoons are on the table, place them at 
the right side of the plate, but the preference is to put them on the side table and 
serve with each cup of coffee and plate of dessert. 

Between each course the soiled plates, with accompanying knife and fork, 
must be removed and clean ones substituted; also remove the course dishes. 


MENU. 


Broiled White Fish. 


Oyster Soup. ' 
Roast Goose. y » 


Mashed White Potatoes. 


Baked Apples. 


Browned Sweet Potatoes. 
Baked Tomatoes. 


Chicken Pie. Peas. ‘ 
Sweet Bread. Salad. 
Lemon Pie. Chocolate Pie 


Cheese. 
Christmas Plum Pudding: 
Nuts and Raisins. 
Coffee. 


The baked apples, which, when served, are to be placed on the platter around 
the goose, are first peeled and cored carefully, then put in each a tiny bit of butter 
‘and B teaspoonful of sugar. Bake, being careful to have them thoroughly done, 
aad yet not fall to pieces. After putting on the platter place in the core of each 
apple a tablespoonful of jelly. 
The plum pudding is made according to the following recipe, put in verse bv 
eigh Hunt, or at least found in his journal: 


“If you wish to make the pudding in which everyone delights, 
Of six pretty, new-lai gees, ou must take the yolks and whites; 
Beat them wéll up in asin till they thorou shly combine, 
And be sure you Shop the suet up particularly fine. : 
‘Take a pound of we)l-stoned raisins, and a pound of currants dried, 
A pound of powdéred sugar, and some candied peel beside ; 
Rub them a we pp together with a pound of wheaten flour, 
And let them stand to settle for a quarter of an hour, 
‘Then tie the mixture in a clpth and put it in a pot, 
Some persons like the water gold and some prefer it hot; 
But theughJ don't know w 4 of these two plans I ought to praise, 
know tt ought to boi} an hour for every pound it weighs; 


I 
nd if I ware Queen of France, or, still better, Pope of Kome 
{a havea Gariatmas pudding every day I dined at bome” | 


X 





The recipe for chocolate pie was given in the last number. 
Small dishes with salted almonds and ilso any desired. pickles and olives are 
poole ag during the service until dessert, when pickles.and olives are to be 

ved. A sal 
_ And now that the dinner, the great | event of the day,.is over, the hostess 
enjoying a well earned rest after her efforts) to have everything “go off well” and 
her anxiety lest the “ unexpected ” might happen to spoil the Christmas feast gone, 
and the guests in that state of satisfaction with themselves and the rest of the 
world which always follows a good dinner ; now, when the short Winter day is 
drawing to a close and the friends and relations, having indulged in reminiscences 
of by-gone Christmas days, are showing signs of weariness, or, possibly, a little vein 
of sadness has crept into the circle, ca by these recalled memories of dear ones, 
who, in previous years have met with them, but who this year are among the 
blessed ones near Him whose birthday we are celebrating, then—for no sadness 
must be mixed with the Yuletide joy—is the time for the younger members of the 
company to provide such entertainment as will make the closing hours of the 

holiday the brightest. 
Games of all kinds are in order no 


_ : , and both old and young are expected to 
participate in them. Age is forgotte 


, A the: and dignity thrown to the winds for the 
time being; dignified papa submits tg he “blind-folded and turned three times 
around” before he makes a most energetic effort to “catch someone” in the old 
and ever popular game of “Blindman’s Buff.” And grandmama redeems the 
forfeits she has lost with a grace and promptness that may well be copied by her 
grandchildren. 

For those who prefer more quiet/games, “The Secretary,” “Making a Will,” 
and “ Consequences” will afford much pleasure. 

_ Music is always a welcome addition to any evening’s entertainment, and 
besides the old songs which will be pung by the entire company, a very pleasing 
arrangement may be to have someof the best singers, dressed in old English or 
Dutch costumes, sing some Christmas carols. 

If a stage, with a window at the back of it, can be arranged, the singers 
should group themselves beneath this window to sing, while, by the light of tapers 
held by them, children are seen through the window listening. When the carols 
are finished the window is opened, and fruit, flowers, or bon-bons showered upon 
the singers. 

Those who haye a taste for tableaux can find an excellent subject for a series 
of them in the life of the hero of this Columbian year—Christopher C. Guitars, 
mandolins, and all of the stringed instruments of the Latin races and the people 
of the South American countries should be used to assist in these. 

Among the most effective of [this series may be mentioned Columbus when a 
boy; Columbus at the gate of LajRabida, his first interview with Queen Isabella; 
Columbus listening from his ship to the singing of the land birds, whose music 
could be imitated by the instrumqnts; Columbus and his men taking possession of 
the New World, and their first fight of the Indians; his second interview with 
Isabella; his narration to the Spanish Sovereigns at Santa Fe. In this scene a 
Te Deum could be sung by anfinvisible choir with a very dramatic effect. The 
series could close with a representation of Columbus in chains and his death. 

All necessary information fpr producing these tableaux can be obtained from 
any of the numerous histories (nd lives of Columbus with which the country is 
now flooded. 

This subject is mentioned qs being especially suited for this Columbian year; 
but scenes from the lives of any| celebrated persons could be arranged, and if done 
carefully, with especial notice given to omitting anything that could offend the 
career of some of the persons /present, might furnish a subject for such an enter- 
tainment that would be vastly amusing. 

And now, when the play is done, the parting song sung, and all are ready to 
separate for their homes, with the feeling that this has been indeed a very “ Merry 
Christmas,” we will give to every reader of THE AMERICAN FARMER the best 
wishes of the season, hoping that the true spirit of the Christmastide may abide in 
their hearts through the coming year. 












WORK FOR BUSY FINGERS. 


Christmas Things Useful and Beautiful. 


CHAIR DRAPERY. 

Take an oblong sectio# of fancy India silk. Finish the lower and side edges 
with tassel fringe. Draw up the lower right corner to the top and shirr the section 
to produce the effect of a/ roset, and allow the upper right corner to hang in a 
long drapery point. Shiry the upper left corner to form another roset. Under 


the roset tack a ribbon matching the ground of the silk, to fasten the drapery 
on the chair. 





7 abundant crop the following year. 








CHAIR DRAPERY. HEAD BEST. 


HEAD REST. 

Take strips of fancy braid of contrasting colors; pink and blue would be 
pretty. Cut them the desired length for the pillow. Join the strips together 
with silver braid or a fancy stitch with maroon embroidery silk. Shirr the ends 
closely to fit the down bolster, and tie about the shirring pink and blue ribbon 
bowed. Leave the ends of the braid long enough to form a fluffy fringe, and 
under the bows tack the ends of a long ribbon, either pink or blue, to suspend 
the cushion over the back of the chair. 

DECORATED WINDOW-BENCH. 

Have a large bench made of pine or other wood to fit the window in which it 
is to be placed. Paint with enamel paint, or stain it in any desired color. Decorate 
with some pretty floral design. Make a cushion for the top of some fancy China 
silk. Tack ribbons underneath at one end and carry up and tie in a bow over one 
end of the bench, 


Tees Soe « 





WINDOW BENCH. SCISSOR POCKETS, 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS POCKETS. 

Cut two sections of chamois skin of the shape seen in the-design. Join the 
sides together with a fancy stitch done with violet embroidery silk. ‘Tack narrow 
violet ribbon at the sides and tie in a bow at the center. For the scissors, cut the 
sections large enough to cover the blades, and join together with button-hole 
stitch of golden-green embroidery silk. Embroider a design of yellow daisies 
with golden-green leaves on the sides. 





Some Christmas Proverbs. 


!f Christmas finds a bridge, he’ll break it; if he finds none, he’ll make one. 
ice will bear a man before Christmas it will not bear a man afterward. 
A light Christmas, a heavy sheaf. : 


If the sun shines through the apple tree on Christmas day there will be an 





Good-By. 


God be with you! through my losing 
And my grieving, shall I say? 

Though my smiling and ny hoping, 
God be with you, friend, to-day! 


Somewhere, on a Shore of Silver, 
(God be with you on the way !) 
In a sunlight sifted richly 
Frou a thousand skies of May. 


ln a dream of June’s white roses, 
In a chant of waters low, 

In aglory of red maplcs, 
A bush of moonlight upon snow. 


In the meanings of the sunrise, 
Iu the heart of suzimer rain, 
In the soul of purple hazes, 
We will not say good-by again. 


But the tears dast through my drerming, 


And the thing I fain wouid say 
Bajters into ga: Quis: 
vd be with you bili junk css t >t 
‘ —ELlizabeih Staart Pietps. 


THE APIARY. 
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CONVENTIONS. 


Why Beekeepers Should Attend. 


Epitor AMERICAN Farmer: The 
organization, enthusiasm, and _intelli- 
gence of those engaged in any branch of 
labor in which the good of those en- 
gaged depends has been in the present 
century largely perfected, aroused, and 
increased by conventions held at various 
times by those interested. Thus we find 
to-day that those conventions held in 
the interests of apiculture are of great 
benefit and far-reaching results to the 
beekeepers of the world. 

At no period in our history have con- 
ventions been more often held or of more 
good to the beekeepers than at the pres- 
ent time. And why isthis? I will an- 
swer by a quotation from Prof. A. J. 
Cook of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, a quotation which so tersely and so 
conclusively answers any objection 
against conventions: 

“ Attend conventions whenever dis- 
tance and means render this possible. 
Here you will not only be made better 
by social intercourse with those whose 
occupation and study make them sym- 
pathetic and congenial, but you will 
find a real conservatory of scientific 
truths, valuable hints, and improved in- 
struments and methods. And the apt 
attention—rendered possible by your 
own experience—which you will give to 
essays, discussions, and private conversa- 
tions, will so enrich your mind that you 
will return to your home encouraged and 
able to do better work and to achieve 
higher success. * * * I have at- 
tended nearly all the meetings of the 
Michigan convention, and never yet 
when I was not well paid for all trouble 
and expense by the many, often very 
valuable, suggestions which I received.” 

The conventions of beekeepers are 
usually held during the Fall or Winter 
months, when there is little or no work 
to be done in theapiary. They are held 
at some large town or city centrally lo- 
cated for the section represented by the 
members. Reduced rates are granted 
by the railroads and hotels, and so the 
cost of attending is reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

The beekeeper cannot take his vaca- 
tion during the heat of Summer, as that 
is his harvest time; but he can at this 
time of the year, and he should. The 
social intercourse is and always will be a 
leading inducement. You may get 
many of the same ideas from the bee 
journals and periodicals, yet only at a 
convention will they so impress a person 
as to render them of lasting value. We 
will suppose a case where 10 persons 
read a very interesting article in some 





| bee journal. 


It is well written and clear 
except on one point. Not one of the 
10 understands that one point. Per- 
hape one writes to the author and receives 
an elucidation of that point, the other 
nine do not and, so lose the benefit of the 
whole article. If all had heard the 
same article at a convention how differ- 
erent would have been the result. All 
doubtful points would have been ques- 
tioned, and the full value of the article 
enjoyed by the whole 10 persons. In 
all conventions that I have attended the 
sight of happy faces and the hearty hand- 
shakes of the members is a source of 
much enjoyment. 

I would urge all to take an active part 
in the meeting. Questions are often very 
helpful, as they may draw out some very 
good points. 

The Secretary has charge of prepar- 
ing the program, and much depends on 
having a good one; but the Secretary 
cannot make a good meeting all alone. 
He needs the aid of every member, and 
ought not to be refused this aid. A 
good Secretary can do much toward 
making asuccessful meeting, yet it is by 
the united action of all members that 
the best results follow. 

In closing I will only urge every 
reader of this to attend the convention 
held nearest his or her home the coming 
Winter. If called on for aid respond 
quickly,!do the best you can, and rest 
assured you will never regret the small 
outlay it may cost to attend—H. W. 
Scorr, Barre, Vt. 

How to Feed Bees—Answer to J. B. 
Wendle. 


J. B. Wendle, of Beattie, Kan., asks 
in Nov. 15 issue: “How many pounds 
of honey does it take to Winter a col- 
ony of bees?” It is a little difficult to 








answer that question, as a flock of 20 
| sheep would consume more feed than 
; would a flock of 12 0r15; and it would 
| take less feed in either sized flock if they 
| had shelter and good care, and so it is 
| with bees. Some colonies will consume 
;much more than other colonies even 
when the same size in some instances, 
| owing to their greater activity. We will 
| give a general rule and you will then 
have to be governed by circumstances. 
As a rule, for an average size colony 
they should have 25 or 30 pounds of 
| stores to Winter on. Asa usual thing, if 
the bees are kept in a good cellar, from 
six to 10 pounds will take them through 

| until Spring, while those kept outdoors 
will take from 10 to15 pounds. When 
it begins to get warm in the Spring is 
the time that they will need the most 
| stores, as they consume large quantities 
| of stores when they are rearing young 
brood. When they become very active 
‘in brood rearing they may have 15 or 
20 pounds, and if they cannot get any 
| more to add to the supply it will in many 
i eases be all gone in 10 or 15 days; so 
that it is best to have more than they 
will be likely to need, unless the apiarist 
wishes to feed so that they can build up 
j strong by the time the honey harvest 
‘comes in. Unless they have an abund- 
ance of stores, or can be geiting some, 
they will not do their best at brood rear- 
ing, and if there are not plenty of bees 
‘in a colony when the honey Larvest is 
lon, they will gather but little surpius. 





they would get in raising young brood. 

If one has to feed, and we would 
strongly advise to do so if the bees are 
short on stores, it will greatly stimulate 
them to feed a little every day. We 
would not advise much stimulation, how- 
ever, until warm weather. The feeding 
can be done by taking granulated sugar 
and dissolving it by adding boiling water, 
or it might be cooked a little. Great 
care should be exercised not to burn or 
even scorch the sirup. As to the sirup’s 
thickness, it makes but little difference, 
as the bees would take sweetened water ; 
but of course they would have to evapo- 
rate the water to use it, while if the 
sirup was too thick it would be a little 
harder for them to use. One part of 
water to two parts of sugar will do very 
well, and one can vary the consistency 
as one thinks best. ‘The sirup should be 
given to the bees in a bee feeder. There 
are several kinds of feeders, but the 
simplest and cheapest kind is made by 
taking a block of wood, say, two inches 
thick, three inches wide, and 10 inches 
long, and gouging out three or four nar- 
row troughs lengthwise so that the places 
are only about one-half inch from wall 
to wall. When the sirup is put in this 
feeder the bees, if they Seen get into 
the sirup, can crawl out by taking hold 
of the sides; but if the feed is given to 
them in an open vessel of any kind 
many of them will be drowned in the 
sirup. These feeders can be obtained 
from supply dealers who saw them out 
for that purpose, and they are sold very 
cheaply. To give the feed to the bees 
it should be done from the top story of the 
colony. Fed from the outside might 
cause other bees to rob the colony; or at 
least, other bees would likely to get some 
of the feed. We would advise J. B. W. 
to obtain a bee book, of which there are 
several at a low price, and all of which 
would tell how to feed and prepare for 
Winter, as well as many more questions 
of interest and importance. 

Feeding should be done in the Fall 
before Winter comes, so as not to have 
to disturb the bees so much in cold 
weather.—J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Mo. 
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The Hive to Use. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: This 
question has never been satisfactorily 
answered, and we believe never will be. 
I am often asked which is the best hive. 
And after 25 years a beekeeper, I must 
say I don’t know. In my mind’s eye it 
seems that the better way to answer these 
questions would be something like this: 
If you cannot console yourself by using 
one of the standard sorts, such as takes 
the simplicity frame, Quinby frame, 
Adair or American frame, ete., why just 
go ahead and adopt a hive and frame to 
suit you. 

You will regret it very soon if you 
do not make your hives and frames uni- 
form, and it is best to so construct your 
beehive furniture so as to hold a certain 
number of the one-pound sections, for 
they are more salable than any other 
style. I would not raise a hive war with 
anyone, as this is a free country and all 
should do as they wish. Butif you are 
a kicker and see the shadow of a failure 
in everything that is proposed to help 
you in the bee business, for heaven’s 
sake go into some secluded spot and stay 
there. This will give the people who 
are working hard to build up the bee 
keeping interest a chance. One long- 
faced, whining, chronic kicker can do 
more to keep down beckeeping, and be 
more damage to the best interest of the 
pursuit, than a half dozen hand-lending, 
brain-working persons can counteract. 

As this is written mostly for those 
who have just started or wish to makea 
start in beekeeping, I will here state that 
it is very important to read up and post 
yourself, and always be willing to learn 
from others. I have now lived long 
enough to find out that if you wish to 
make any business successful and inter- 
esting to yourself, you must not depend 
altogether on other people. Oh! how I 
do enjoy meeting a beekeeper that has 
some hobby of his own get-up. How 
enthusiastic he is over his invention! 
Friends, did you ever notice how more 
a person gets enthused over a hobby of 
his own that worked to his heart’s de- 
light? This is what makes the business 
a success. Now, I will say that if you 
start out in beekeeping and have no 
hobby horse of your own to ride, of 
course you may expect to walk through, 
and let other beekeepers ride. The 
whole country seems to be on a quandary 
as to which are the best bees, the three 
or five-banded varieties. And I have 
been trying the two races (if two races 
it is) and for my life I can’t see a whit’s 
difference in their honey-gathering quali- 
ties. But I believe the yellow bees are 
more docile, and I know they are pret- 
tier. If the five bands are just as good 
for honey gathering, gentle, and pretty, 
why not have them? is all I will say on 
that subject. I do not now remember 
going to a beckeeper’s yard and find one 
who worked just like another, still they 
may be all good beekeepers. If we wish 
to make the most of the bee business, we 
should study the flora of our locality, 
and study the bees. In fact, we should 
adapt ourselvs to our own locality and to 
our own bees, hives, and fixtures. Then 
go ahead.—Jernnie ArcuLey, Floyd, 
Tex. 
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Most fruit trees do better if they are 
set in the Fall. If set in Spring they 
will not do much but hold their own be- 
fore the early drouth, and the chances 
then are that many “go by the board” 
or will be very much reduced in vitality. 
A Fall-set tree is all ready in Spring to 
send up its sap and will make new 
growth of top and roots before drouth. 
Peach trees are an exception however ; 
where the Winters are very severe 
Spring setting is preferred. Nursery 
trees should not be set while the leaves 
remain on, a8 evaporation continues to 
exhaust stored-up vitality which remains 





in the root. If the leaves have uct 


i fallen they should be stripped off by 


|'‘Thay would consume the most ef what ! hand, 








HANDY, PRACTICAL BOOKS. 


Of Interest to Farmers and 
Agriculturists. ~~ ~ 
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The publishers of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
have arranged to offer its subscribers a series 
of manuals on practical subjects which fre- 
cooky payten stock raisers, gardeners, an@ 
agriculturis 

Oftentimes a little scientific or practicak 
knowledge of a certain subject would fant | 








much time and labor. ith that view in sight 
the following series of valuable books have all“ 
been prepared by specialists who have made « 
study of the various subjects: 


FRUIT A et ND THE LAYING OUT, 
AND MANAGE ENT OF A COUNTRY HOME, 
By W. C. Strong, ex-President of the Massachusetts | 

orticultural ety, and Vice-President of the 

American Pomological Society. 


Contents: Rural Homes—Choice of Locality— 
Treatment—A Good Lawn—The Approach— 
Fruits—Loeation of the Fruit Garden—Suceess 
in Fruit Culture—Profit in Fruit Culture—How 
to Procure Trees—Quality—How to Plant— 
Time to Plant—Preparing the Land—Fertilizers 
—Cutting Back—Distances for Planting—Care 
of the Fruit Garden—Irrigation—Application of 
Fertilizers—Thinning the Fruit—Labelse—The 
Apple—Insecte Injurious to the Agee The 
Peur—Dwarf Pears—Situation and Soil—Prun- 
ing—Ripening the Fruit—Insects Injurious t@ 
the Pear—Diseases—The Peach—Injurious In- 
sects and Diseases of the Peach—Nectarines— 
The Plum—lInsects and Diseases of the Plum— 
Apricots—The Cherry—Insects Injurious to the 
Cherry—The Quince—Insects Injurious to the 

uince—The Grape—Grape Houses— Varieties— 

nsects Injurious to the Grape—Milde .—The 
Currant—Insects Attacking the Currant—The 
Gooseberry—The Kaspberry—The Black berry— 
The Strawberry—The Mulberry—The Fig— 
Rhubarb—Asparagus— Propagating Fruit Trees 
—From the Seed— y Division—By Cutting—B 
Layers— By Budding—By Grafting—Insecti- 
cides—F ungicides— Recipes. 

Thisis the most comprehensive book which 
has ever been published on these subjects. 

New revi edition with additions. Jllus- 
trated. Price, in one volume, itimu, cloth, $l. 
With THE AMERICAN FARMER one j ear for $1.25. 


HOW TO RID BUILDINGS AND FARMS OF 
Rats, Mice, Gophers, Ground Squirrels, Prairie Dogs, 
Rabbits, Moles, Minks, Weaseis, and other pests 

uickly and safely. How to snare Hawks and Owls. 
aluable hints to Hous: keepers, Farmers, and Pouk 
try Keepers. By “ Pickett.” Price, paper, 20 cents. 
Sent, postpaid, with THz AMERICAN FARMEB 
one year for 650. 


THE BUSINESS HEN; BREEDING AND FEED 
ING POULTRY FOR PROFIT. By H. W. Colling- 
wood, P. H. Jacobs, J. H. Drevenstedt, C. 8. Cooper, 

Cc. 8. Valentine, Arthur D. Warner, Henry Stewart, 

Philander Williams, James Rankin, Henry Hales, 

I. K. > -. F. L. Kilborne, C. H. Wyckoff, H. 8, 

Babeock, C. Chap h, etc. 

We believe that this little book will meet with 

a hearty reception at the hands of all of that 

vast number of people who are interested in 

the doings of ‘“‘the little American hen,” and 
especially in the methods by which practical 
poultrymen make her so profitable an egg and 

meat machine. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 








cents. 
Sent with THe AMERICAN FARMER, cloth 
edition, $1.10; in paper, 75c. 


THE NEW POTATO CULTURE. By Elbert 8. Car 
man. This Book is the result of 15 years of practical 


experiment, and fully answers the following pointe: 
How to increase the potato crop without correspond- 
ing cost of productiou,the best manures and fertilizers, 
the svil. depth of planting, seeds, culture, the rural 


trench system, varieties, ete. Price, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 40 cents. 


With THE AMERICAN FARMER one year,cloth 
eopy. $1.10; in paper, 75c. 


HOW TO PLANT A PLACE (l0th revised 
edition). By Elias a. Long—A’brief treatise illua- 
trated with more than 60 original engravings, 
and designed to cover the various matters per- 
taining to planting a place. Following are the 
leading divisions: Some reasons for planting; 
what constitutes judicious planting; planning 
a place for planting ; how and what to order for 
eg! the soil in which to plant, caring for 

he stock before planting; on the sowing of 
seeds; after planting; future management of 
he plants, Just the thing for the busy man. 
Price paper, 20 cents. 

ith THE AMERICAN FARMER one year, 65c. 

CHEMI@GALS AND CLOVER (105th thousand) 
—A concise and practical discussion of the all- 
important — of commercial fertilizers, in 
connection with green ——' in bringing 
up worn-out soils, and in general] fa 
Price, paper, 20 cents. 

With THE AMERICAN FARMER one year, 65c. 


CROSS-BREEDING AND HYBRIDIZING? 
the ae pease g A of the Crossing of Plants, con- 
sidered with Reference totheir Cultivation. By 
L. H. Bailey—Combines the results of faithful 
study and exhaustive practical experiment in 
a style simple yet comprehensive; cents. 

ith THE AMERICAN FARMER one year, 75c. 


ENSILAGE AND THE SILO—Conserved cat 
tle food. All about preserved fodder. The ex- 
perience of 50 ensilage fasmers. What ensilage 
is. Construction of silos. The perfect ensilage. 
How to grow it. Feeding, etc. Illustrated, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

ith THE AMERICAN FARMER one year, 65c. 


THE NEW CELERY CULTURE—Abstract 
of articles on the latest and best methods o 
rowing celery for profit. It particularly de- 
fails the. new culture,” which does away with 
the laborious and expensive ridging system. 
Paper. 20 cents, 
ith THE AMERICAN FARMER one year, 65c. 


MILK: Making and Marketing—Being an 
illustrated account of the methods, herds, and 
appliances of several remarkably successful 
milk-producing farms. Paper, 20 cents. 

With THE AMERICAN FARMER onc year, 65c. 

To subscribers of THE AMERICAN FARMEB 
only will the above books be furnished, postage 
prepaid, at these prices. 


HARNESS, SADDLES, BUGGIES. 


rm practice. 








We have secured for our readers a lot of Burray’é 


buggies, saddles, and harnesses which we will sell 

oelow cost, 

Murray's $10.95 harness we offer for $ 9.25 
“ 15.70 # “ 14.50 
“ 19.95 « “ 18.00 
“ 1485 “ “ yd 
Led 55.95 buggy « 5 
“ 62.70 “ “ 59.00 
“ 77.00 phaeton “ 73.50 

We have saddles also on similar terms. 

Murray's § 5.35 saddle for $4.85 
“ 11.25 “ 9.90 
“ 7.70 * ladies at as 







Send to the Wilber H. Murray Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, O., for their cetalog describing all of above 
goods, and if you see anything else in the catalog that 
you want you can have aspecial discount of five per 
cent. from their prices if you send your order through 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, as We have made an ar 
rangement with the company to supply our sub 
scribers witb any ef their work at a reduced price. 


Address, The American Farmer. 
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IMPORTED JAPANESE RUGS. 


We have secured for the benefit of Tur AMERICAN 
FaRMER subscribers a stock of elegaut rugs of Japanesé 
goat-skin. They have just been received from Soeam 
and are very fine. We bave secured a special price on 
them and they are very cheap. We have had thein 
made up 30x 60 inches, so as to be large enough for 
various uses to which smaller sizes caunot b6 adapted. 
Our rugs will be found large encugh for sof-covers and 
lounges, as well as for floor-rugs by side of a bed or im 
front ofa mantel, musical insirument or door. They 
are also large enough to use as a center rug in a parlor. 
They are far more desirable and stylish than the 
Smyrna rugs. The coat cousists of sof, furry hair be 
tween three and four inches in length, and is very 
thick. We bave them in twe colors--which we 
recommend as ?.0st desitable for beauty aid services 
either gray or white. 

One of these elegant rugs wi] be sent to any sub« 
7 ad-iress by mail, Sosipaid, for 63.45. ox wits 

EB AMERICAN Paruun for one year for $3.25. 

f it is desired to have the package registered 10 centa 
extra must be sent to pay the Government registration 
fon, epother prrohased alone or ordered in connectiom 
wi © paper, 





OUR POCKET TOOL CHEST. 


This wonderfui combivatiern of suiting, saw- 

#, and piercing tools is abouts the size, whem 
closed up, of & buckheru-bandie jack-knife, It 
cuntains the following lmpplomen ta. samely, a 
guy, acrevaciver. sapeet, large aalfe-biade, 
geatier kisi hiede 0 7¢4-4areper. 
oorksgre. « 10, Seats 
for claects ese “Roa Mati 
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out. It is a good plan to smoke the 
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“ANOTHER IDEA. 





A Good Poultry House for One Hundred 
and Seventy-Five Hens. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: 
are pleased to illustrate in this issue a 
substantial and practical laying house 
to suit the requirements of the farmer. 
This house is plain, not intended for 
show, but for actual use; built at a 
moderate cost. All these points every 
farmer looks at when he builds, unless 


he has more money than the average 
farmer, then taste and ornamentation 
may be added. A building of this size 


with inside fittings should not exceed 
$150 at the outside. We are now speak- 
ing of a durable structure of the plan 
style, but should money be no special 
object $500 can be put into its make-up 
easily. In some localities where lumber 
is very cheap this building can be 
erected at less than $100, but an esti- 
mated cost could hardly be figured for 
the average location at less than $150. 
This building is shown in Fig. 1 aceu- 
rately. It is 80 feet long, 34 feet wide, 


and 12 feet ligh, a good size for pens of 
ample dimensions. Each should accom- 
niodate 18 hens without crowding. Even 
22 birds ean be accommodated if nec- 
essary. You all know overcrowding 


is often the cause of much sickness among 
a flock, hence I invariably advocate a 


less number of birds and afford ample 
space for them to be comfortable. The 
building, as can be better understood by 
referring to the grownd plan, is divided 
into eight breeding pens, each pen being 


20 by 15 feet, very ample for a good 
flock, if needs be to fill each to the 


We 
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| does them harm. It is good to kill ver- 


min. I have bred Black Spanish. for 
25 years and have not spent $200 for 
buildings, believing in plain houses and 
the best fowls; putting my money in 
stock, and I have succeeded. Expensive 
houses and sick chickens generally go 
together. The roosts for my fowls I 
build on a level; round poles are best, 
so they can hold themselves. They will 
roost on the edge of inch board and not 
feel inconvenienced.—J. W. CauGHeEY. 





Mr. Brown's Ideas. 


One morning in the warm (?) month 
of January Jim Brown and Solomon 
Jones drove upto A. V. Baker’s for their 
pure-bred Plymouth Rock fowls which 
they had purchased of that reliable 
breeder a few days prior. To satisfy the 
reader’s curiosity as to how many fowls 
these worthy gentlemen bought, we will 
say right here that each purehased a 
dozen hens and one cock. Three years 
had passed and Brown had never heard 
how Jones succeeded in the poultry busi- 
ness. Coming out of the town one even- 
ing, he beheld “ Solomon in all his glory ” 
driving in. 

“ Good evenin’, Jim.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Jones. How 
are all the people over your way?” 

“Tol’able smart,” and after tying his 
old weather-stained horse to the tree and 
turning around to Brown, he said: “Say, 
Jim, how did you come out with those 
chickens you bought of that feller where 
I got mine?” 

“Come out,” answered Brown. 
“Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Jones, I have 
always been glad I made that invest- 
ment. Just step up this way and see 


utmost capacity, yet, as I said before, do | my fine flock.” 


not do this unless you cannot avoid it, 


then let it remain as short a time “ 


p sil ile. 






























Entering the yard, a flock of 50 hens 
ran to meet them. 
“Do you git eny eggs?” asked Jones, 
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A POULTRY HOUSE FOR NEARLY 200 FOWLS. 


“ About 35 a day, and that is a good 


-In each pen, R for roosts and DB | 
for dust box, are the necessary fittings | 
for the tlock, and the nesting compart- 
ments, .V, is also provided. Each pen 
has a door leading into it from the four- 
foot hallway extending between the pens 
on either side of the building. The en- 
trance to the runs, E, shows simply the 
openings in the building ip Fig. 1, and- 
to avoid obstructing the general view of 
the building I have omitted the division 
wire netting fence between each opening 
to the pens, bat this is always understood 
when yards are connected to the build- 
ing. These pens are connected by means 
of doors to each. The runs can be as 
long as you have ground for; this af- 
fords the flock more chance to exercise 
and get about, Farm buildings are al- 
ways best when convenient, we think. 
This building should be placed in this 
class, as it can meet all requirements if 
built in accordance with the plans given 
above.—JNo. W. CAUGHEY. 





POULTRY CHAT. 


Bomething About the Various Breeds 
and their Laying Qualities. 


Epiror AmerIcAN Farmer: A 
breeder of Black Spanish fowls for 
25 years past speaking about his place 
and management of his flock gives very 
practical suggestions worth while know- 
ing. He says: I have just built a new 
house, 16 by 22, with plain addition or 
shed on south side to keep little chicks 
in early Spring; later I keep coops out 
of doors. On west end have another 
more open shed and a pen attached for 
the cockerels after they become unruly. 
Part of the main house is partitioned off 
for cockerels to roost and house in cold 
weather. The house is about eight feet 
to eaves, with ordinary roof; no ceiling. 
The sides and ends are boarded up and 
down. Bricks are used inside, placed 
on edge and plastered. Door in east 
end with a few windows; the main win- 
dows for light are located in the roof. 
It admits more and better light when 
sun is shining in Winter; makes the 
Zoom very comfortable. I have an old 
stove in but seldom use it, only when it 
goes below zero and to keep away damp, 
chilly atmosphere. It is not wise to 
‘warm up too much, as fowls become 
tender and catch cold easily when let 





feathers of your fowls with pine tar at 





might once a week, or oftener ; it never 


many for this cold weather. You know 
we are told that but one-third of our 
flock will lay at a time, but you see mine 
beats that.” 

“ Where’s 
Jones. 

“Shut up in that yard over there. 
You see eggs keep fresh much longer if 
the males are not allowed to run with 
the females,” answered Brown. 

“Wall, now, Jim,” said Jones, “I 
don’t git no eggs, and I wish to the good- 
ness you'd tell me what to give my hens 
to make’em lay. Now, I give mine just all 
the corn they can hold and they are as 
fat and putty as can be, but they won’t 
lay.” 

“WellyT'll tell you right here that 
you cannot expect hens to lay if they are 
fat, and as you asked me to tell you 
wht [ feed, I shall proceed,” said Brown. 

‘ 7c must find out what the egg con- 
s. 8 f first, then give such food as con- 
tains the material that is found in the egg. 
I give table scraps, wheat, oats, meat, vege- 
tables, hay, lime, bones, sea shells, milk, 
and clean water, and in very cold 
weather corn is good to feed on when 
they are going to roost, as it will keep 
them warm through the night; and a 
good breakfast dish is bran mixed to a 
crumbling mess with warm water and a 
very little sulfur and pepper sprinkled 
through it. Another important thing, 
and one that is essential to the health of 
your fowls, is charcoal.” 

« Wall, wall! Never too old to learn. 
Now, what do you do for lice?” 

“ Well, I am not bothered with lice, for 
I keep my house well whitewashed, aad 
sprinkle carbolic acid and kerosene on 
roosts and nests and in the corners, and 
then I fumigate it once a week by burn 
ing straw through which has been 
sprinkled sulfur. But had I any fowls 
that were troubled with lice I would 
grease them on the top of the head and 
under it, and under the wings, with lard 
and dust with insect powder, and you 
should always have a lot of road dust 
in some corner for the fowls to bathe 
in.” 

“ Wall, I’ve larned a good bit, and Pll 
come next Spring and git some pinters 
on raisin’ little chickens. I see you've 
got your house all lined with tar paper, 
and there ain’t a crack to be found,” 
said Jones. 

“ Well, Mr. Brown, we cannot expect 
hens to lay in an ice palace.”—E. M. 
RicHArbs. 


your roosters?” asked 
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THE .AMERICAN FARMER: 
© | SHEEP AND WOOL. 


THE NATIONAL DELAINE MERINO. 
Something of the Development of the 
Breed. 


Epitor AMERICAN FARMER: One 
of the importations of Merino sheep made 
by Hon. W. R. Meade from Spain in 
the year 1811 found their way to Wash- 
ington County, Pa., attracted there no 
doubt by the fact of the rich pasturage 
on the hillsides of their hilly country, 
similar to the country from which they 
came. It soon became a leading indus- 
‘try, and for many years Washington 
County was the banner County in the 
United States for fine wool and the 
number of its sheep, and was the prime 
cause of the County’s wealth ‘and pros- 
perity. Rich soil grew richer under the 
golden hoof, andthe farnier with the 
best flock of sheep was the successful one. 
It is true that there were seasons of de- 
pression from adverse legislation; that 
there were careless farmers who failed 
with their flock. And yet the history is 
that the man who stood by the Merino 
sheep with an intelligent purpose of im- 
provement and greater excellence of 
flock in quantity and quality of his wool, 
size and thrift of his sheep, has received 
a better return than from any other 
farming industry, and is the well-to-do 
farmer. 

Fashions in wearing apparel change, 
and with the change manufacturers 
change the character of goods manu- 
factured, which required a different class 
or type of wool to meet the demand. 
Then broadcloth was a fashionable dress 
suit; a fine wool was necessary to make 
broadcloth. When it was no longer 
worn as a common dress suit, and cassi- 
meres were used instead, wool of different 
fineness or less fineness and more strength 
was required. When Mr. Mudge in- 
vented a machine for combing instead of 
carding fine wool the demand for De- 
laine wool was the immediate result. All 
these conditions and changes had to be 
met by the wool grower in the character 
of the wool grown. Or rather there 
were different shades of wool as to fine- 
ness and strength grown by different 
flock masters, owing to the taste or whim 
of the breeder or the condition he kept 
his flock. 

Large flocks with bare pasturage and 
small sheep produced the finest wool. 
Small flocks and well fed produced larger, 
thriftier sheep and stronger fibered, and 
a grade coarser wool. Some growers 
kept large flocks and thin in flesh to 
produce the fine wool, the fineness of 
the wool being their specialty. Others 


| had smaller flocks which were better fed, 
_ depending on more pounds of wool and 





a better sheep to make up the difference 
hetween the price of fine wool and his 
‘oarser, heavier article. —And of course 
then the farmer or grower who was pro- 
ducing the class of wool that just met 
the demand for the time was strictly 
in it. 

The foundation flocks of the National 
Delaine merino sheep had been of the 
class of well-fed, large-bodied, strong- 
constitutioned sheep, the result of careful 
breeding in that direction as a specialty. 

The old Washington County merino, 
even of the large size, was not an equal 
to the modern Vermont wrinkled Spanish 
merino in the amount of wool grown to 
the head, and in tlie days of the war, when 
pounds was more of an object than 
quality, the heavy producing Spanish 
sheep were used to cross on the Wash- 
ington County merino. The cross 
proved very satisfactory. A denser 
fleece, a better covering, and a greater 
quantity of wool per head was the result. 
The increase was 50 per cent. an average 
flock, and when length of staple and 
size and thrift of sheep were preserved 
in connection to density aud covering, 
a model sheep was the result. This we 
claim for the National Delaines, and 
since the introduction of machinery for 
combing fine wool and the manufacture 
of worsted goods for general wear De- 
laine has become the most valuable wool 
grown. 

The members of the Delaine Associ- 
ation have the oldest and best established 
flocks of sheep for the production of that 
class of wool to be found in the United 
States or perhaps in the world. They 
originated in Washington County, Pa., 
but are now scattered all over the wool 
growing States and Territories. All 
registered animals are the result of most 
careful selections and breeding. We 
received the highest testimonials from 
ranchmen in the West and Southwest 
as to their value for crossing on the 
mountain sheep and breeding up their 
flock in quantity and quality of wool, 
and the vigor and stand up of the De- 
laine on the Western ranch and also in 
the mutton qualities of their offspring. 
The National Delaine has imitators and 
counterfeiters, but no peers and very few, 
if any, equals, They have the oldest 
record of any plain bodied merino sheep. 
We promise fair and honorable dealing 
and invite the closest scrutiny, ever 
glad to entertain our friends and 
customers and show our flocks. 

While the membership given below is 
comparatively small, yet as an organi- 
zation we stand at the head of any. 
The full membership is as follows: 

J.S. McNary, James McClelland, W. 
R. Craighead, N. R. Tannahile, E. B. 
McClelland, J. H. Hamilton, R. D. 
Hamilton, J. B. Johnson, Robert Guthrie, 
all of Canonsburg, Pa.; J. M. Quivey, 
Houstonville, Pa; H. E. Riggle & Son, 
Houstonville, Pa; J. W. Carpenter, 
Batesville, O.; R. Wylie & Son, Wash- 
ington, Pa; W. J. Griffin, Steuartsville, 
O.; John Steuart, Steuartsville, O.; 
Samuel J. Trimble, Valonia, O.; Joseph 
Edgerton, Nassau, Iowa; T. T. Kimble, 
Reymelton, Pa; Geo. Waddell, Rix 
Mills, O.; M. N. Giffin, Cadiz, O.; C. H. 
Beall, Independence, Pa.; H. G. Brandt, 
Killgore, O.; Shephard Bros, New 
Concord, O.; J. V. & R. D. Sutton, 
Glenco, O.; Elzy McFaddan, Cadiz, O.; 
W. C. Long, Urbana, O.; H. 8. Me- 
Master, Dowagiac, Mich. M. C. Mulkin, 
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Friendship, N. AL W. BR. Crothers, 
Taylorstown, Patt E. Howarth, Talo 
Gona County, Mists John MecDowel, 
Washington, Pa.pidames Carson, Smith- 
field, O.; Richnmmd+ Shaw, Novi Oak 
County, Mich; L. A. Russell, MeCon- 
nell’s Mills, Pa;vsB. B. McClelland, 
Canonsburg, Pa.; Wid. Pollock, Canons- 
burg, Pa.; J. C.MdNary, Canonsburg, 
Pa—J. C. McNawy}Secretary. 
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Peeditt#! Lambs. 


Bulletin L L, of the Ontario 
Experiment Station, gives the results of 
a series of experiments on feeding lambs, 
which began Dec. 3, 1891, and closed 
April 12, 1892, thus covering a period 
of 131 days. The objects in view were: 
To determine whether shorn or unshorn 
lambs give the best returns for food con- 
sumed in Winter. 2. To determine the 
cost of feeding lambs to fatten in Winter 
on the ration used. 3. To ascertain the 
adaptability of the work to conditions of 
Ontario. Twenty average lambs were 
taken, mixed breeds, with long wools 
slightly predominating. These were di- 
vided into two groups of 10 each Nov. 
30, and the fleeces sheared from one 
group. Both groups were given the 
same rations and all the hay they could 
eat. The hay was principally clover, 
and fed uncut. The grain and bran 
ration was made up of three parts oats, 
two parts peas, and one part wheat bran 
by weight. The oats and peas were fed 
whole. The roots consisted of turnips 
and mangels fed at different seasons, and 
they were sliced before being fed. The 
whole was given in two feeds per day, 
morning and evening. They had access 
to water and salt at will. 

The feed was estimated at local market 
rates: Hay, $9 a ton; oats, 26 cents a 
bushel; peas, 50 cents a bushel ; roots, six 
cents a bushel, and bran, $14 a ton. 

The total amount of food eaten by 
the lambs of each group was the same, 
except in the case of hay. In each they 
consumed 1,665 pounds grain and bran, 
and 6,550 pounds roots. The unshorn 
lambs consumed 1,832 pounds hay, and 
the shorn lambs 1,885 pounds. The 
amount of food eaten therefore per day 
by the average lamb was: 1.27 pounds 
of grain and bran, five pounds of roots 
and 1.41 pounds hay, making 7.69 
pounds altogether. _ This was somewhat 
less than in an experiment the previous 
Winter when the. daily consumption 
average was 8.81 pounds. 

The unshorn lambs averaged 104.25 

pounds at the commencement of the ex- 
periment, and 141.6 pounds at its close. 
The shorn lambs increased from 101.15 
pounds to 132.3 showing a little more 
than six pounds in the aggregate in 
favor of the unshorn lambs. The average 
daily gain was a dittle more than one- 
quarter of a pound.» The lambs were 
valued at five cents & pound at the be- 
ginning, and sold for seven cents a pound 
ewe weight at the close. The wool from 
the 10 shorn lambs weighed 45 pounds, 
and sold for 13 cents a pound. The 
manure from the 20 lambs was a trifle 
over 12 tons, or 9.17 pounds per lamb 
perday. Analysis of the manure showed 
a commercial value of $2.75, or an 
average value per lamb per day of one 
and one-quarter cents, The chief eon- 
clusions drawn from the experiments 
are : 
1. That good grade lambs, when being 
fattened in Winter,-may be made to in- 
crease .263 pounds, or a little more than 
one-quarter pound per day on a daily 
ration of 1.271 pounds grain and bran, 
five pounds roots agd 1.418 pounds hay, 
or a total of 7.69 pounds. 

2. That when the prices of food are 
as charged in the experiment such lambs 
can be fattened at a cost for food per day 
of 2.12 cents. 

3. That in this experiment the Autumn 
shearing of the lambs was virtually of no 
practical material advantage. 

4. That where there are facilities for 
the work, good grade lambs can be 
fattened in the Winter at a substantial 
cash profit. 











The Argali. 

This species of the ovine race is found 
in the cold latitudes of Siberia, on the 
mountains in Africa, many parts of Asia, 
and the high ranges of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, where they are called the Rocky 
Mountain sheep. In hight this animal 
is over three feet and four or five feet 
long. The horns are prodigious, and 
often weigh 30 and 40 pound per pair. 
They are found to measure one foot in 
circumference at the base, and near three 
feet long. The hunters used to call them 
the “Big Horn sheep.” It may be a 
myth, but it is said these animals will 
jump from dizzy hights when hard 
pressed by hunters, and lighting on their 
horns escape harm. This sheep gives a 
carcass of meat which is relished by 
hardy hunters, and when young and fat 
compares favorably with venison or an- 
telope. They are fat in Summer, but 
lean in Winter. They bring their young 
in March The lambs are easily tamed 
when taken young. They are known to 
hybridize with the domestic sheep in 
Montana. 

While naturalists class them as sheep, 
the specimens I have seen have very lit- 
tle resemblance to the most inferior speci- 
mens of our domesticated sheep, They 
have a close covering of short brown 
hair in the Summer. At the approach 
of Winter an undercoat ot fine wool, or 
more properly fur, is found growing out 
with the hair, which affords warmth and 
prevents the rain, snow, and wind from 
reaching the skin. 

It is believed that the Argali was the 
primal sheep, and that it was the first 
animal domesticated by man. 

I do not believe there ever was a time 
in the history of man when there were 
not domesticated sheep. It is just as 
easy to believe that the Argali is a de- 
generated offshot—a variety that by 
some means became wild—that can be 
accredited to the original pair created in 
the beginning and named by Adam in 
the grand review of created animals, 
arranged by the Almighty for Adam to 
name them. 
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Tt is natural to think that there never 
was a time when there were not a line of 
men and women of a somewhat civilized 
state. With them came the industries, 
habits, and customs that prevailed in the 
first generation of man. 

There is so little of utility in the Ar- 
gali that I do not see why we should 
claim so much for it. The first sheep 
can be more easily identified in the type 
of domesticated sheep that are found 
throughout Asia, Africa, and Europe 
to-day, and which has as little resem- 
blance to the Argali as do our domestic 
sheep.— Lor. 





Changes in Sheep Husbandry. 

It is well to contrast the present status 
of our sheep industry with what it was 
a few years ago, and then to consider 
the causes that led to the changes which 
have so readily and timely given a re- 
lief to the depressed situation. If the 
signs of the times are properly read, the 
next few years will witness the most im- 
portant changes in the financial and 
social side of the agricultural question 
in this country. If the small farmers 
with a few sheep can obtain satisfactory 
results, as they do now, in competition 
with the large farmers they will hold on 
to their land, if perhaps a few acres, and 
stop the absorption of small holdings by 
the larger landowners. This competing 
of small farms of the East with the vir- 
gin soils of the West in general farm- 
ing, in the production of corn and wheat, 
is impossible. This unequal contest has 
resulted disastrously, but with the cen- 
tral, controlling markets at the very 
door of the Eastern farmer he can com- 
pete in special products like mutton. 


~ 





Cotswold Sheep. 


Tn the current number of Tat AMERI- 
CAN FaRMER is given a cut of Cots- 
wold Sheep. In a former issue was a 
full sketch, historical and otherwise, of 
this estimable breed of sheep, to which 
the reader is referred for fuller informa- 
tion of Cotswold Sheep. 





Dorset Horn Sheep. 





The cut of the Dorset Horn Sheep, to 
be found in this issue, will give the reader 
an accurate impression of the outline of 
this breed. In the July 1 issue was 
given a full description of this breed, 
and those who have THe AMERICAN 
FARMER of that date will be benefited 
by reading what “we said of them at 
that time. 


a 


Record of Transfers of Pure-bred Ameri- 
can Southdown Stock. 


Glendale ‘‘217’’ 5161—R. M. Fisher, Dan- 
ville, Ky., to John H. Aylor, Gunpowder, 
Ky. 

“Wood Ewe ‘93° 5452, Wood Ewe ‘42’ 
3692, “and -Ruth Wood 2810—Mrs. W. A. 
Weod, East Smithfield, Pa., to J. M. Secord, 
Searsburg, N. Y. 

Florence 2473, Frankie 2474, and Prize 
2479—John M. True, Baraboo, Wis., to W. 
W. Flinn, Chetek, Wis. 

Jackson Ewe ‘54’? 5445—John Jackson & 
Sons, Abingdon, Ontario, Canada, to E. D. 
Morton, Barrie, Ontario, Canada. 

Jackson Ewe ‘‘98’’ 5446—John Jackson, 
Abingdon, Ontario, Canada, to D. T. Strath- 
earn, Orillia, Ontario, Canada. 

Dick 4861—William Martin, Binbrook, 
Ontario, Canada, to Norris H. Black, Rock- 
wood, Ontario, Canada 

Miss Canada 5029, Miss Norfolk 5030, and 
Dale Ewe ‘'12”’ 5031—Geo. McKerrow, Sus- 
sex, Wis., to D. E. Lawell, Rabbit Hash, Ky. 

Haw Hill Thisbe 5432, and Haw Hill 
Belle III. 5431—Springer Bros., Springfield, 
Ill., to J. M. Bennett, Hebron, Neb. 

McCoy ‘'3’’ 5373—Wm. A. McCoy, Mer- 
cer, Pa., to W. H. Bovard, Branchtown, Pa. 
McCoy ‘1’ 430;—Wm. A. McCoy to 8. E. 
Fitzgerald, Bryan, Pa. 

Warren “28e’’ 4890—John Hobart War- 
ren, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., to H. McKean 
Twombly, Madison, N. J. 

Sapphire VI. 4466, and Princess XI. 
5084—J. H. Potts & Sons, Jacksonville, IIL, 
to F. D. Nunes, Chatham, IIl. 

Charlie Grant 5070-—S. E. Prather, Spring- 
field, Ill., to Chas. P. Tarbell, South Royal- 
ton, Vt.—S. E. PRATHER, Secretary, Spring- 
field, Ill. 





Push the Hogs Along. 


By this time almost all raisers of 
swine have begun to feed for market. 
If some have not they had better begin 
immediately if they want to get their 
products in the market in time to secure 
a good price. Do not stop and miss one 
day’s feeding after you have started the 
animals toward laying on flesh. It 
might prove disastrous and retard the 
fattening process for several days. Keep 
the quarters clean so the liability of dis- 
ease will be lessened. Give a variety 
of food so as to facilitate the work. 
Remember that if it costs a little more 
to fatten hogs in a short time than it 
would if a longer period was allowed, 
that the price obtained will probably 
recompense you for the extra expense. 
In addition to this, when the animal is 
fattened in a quicker time, the trouble of 
feeding and caring for him is diminished 
proportionally. Before shipping to mar- 
ket look around carefully and obtain 
the best price possible. Use your head 
as well as your hands, and all the time 
push the animals along to the goal 
wanted. 








Farm and Home says: “The queen is 
not a ruler in any sense of the word. 
She is a mother—the ese layer—and is 
governed and controlled at every step 
by the bees. She is under the direction 
of the worker bees. She does not lead 
the swarm, but is generally the last to 
leave the hive, and quite often has to be 
sought out and driven from the hive by 
the bees.” 





THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 

King apples have been quoted. at $3 
per barrel, , . 

A young row of pear seedlings 
afflicted with leaf blight had a sulphate 
of copper solution applied to them with 
great suecess. 

A pear tree which was set by Gov. 
John Endicott in 1630 is still standing 
near es Mass. It blossoms 
freely, although 262 years old, but the 
fruit, like most of the pears of that 
date, is of poor quality. 

The lace bark tree grows in the West 
Indies. It is a lofty tree, with ovate, 
entire smooth leaves and white flowers. 
It is remarkable for the tenacity of its 
inner bark, and the readiness with which 
the inner bark may be separated after 
maceration in water into layers resemb- 
ling lace. 

Ancient people had their tutelary 
trees just as they had their tutelary 
gods—the former being the altars and 
shrines of the latter. Among the Scan- 
dinavians the ash was held to be the 
most sacred tree. Serpents, according 
to their belief, dared not approach it. 
Hence, the women left their children 
with entire confidence under its shade 
while they went on with their harvest- 
ing. 

The question “Are orchards starved 
by corn growing?” was asked by 
one of the agricultural papers, and 
the following is one reply received: 
“Corn feeds upon phosphoric acid, 
potash, and ammonia. Trees require the 
same thing, but rather more of potash 
and phosphate of lime than they do of 
ammonia. I have no doubt that the 
corn does not harm the trees, except by 
taking from the soil food which they 
need ; but I do not see how one can get 
any sort of corn under trees. They may 
get a growth of stalk, but there cannot 
be much nutriment in it, for corn re- 
quires sun to develop the starch and 
sugar and other feeding elements of 
which it is composed. We think that 
if corn is planted thickly, even for fod- 
der, that it is not so valuable as that 
which is planted more thinly with a 
chance for the sun to strike in and de- 
velop it. Corn grown in the shade 
must be like grain grown under trees, 
all “ fizz and no food.” 





DRIED. FRUIT. 





How to Make it Pay and the Varieties 
Best Suited to Drying. 


Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: There 
is no branch of agriculture that pays 
better than the raising of good fruit for 
market, and anyone contemplating the 
growing of small fruit should consult 
their market. If the demand for fresh 
ripe fruit is not sufficient to warrant the 
marketing the crop, then varities should 
be grown that can be utilized in the dry 
state. There is an increasing demand 
for dried fruit of all kinds, not only in 
large cities, but small towns. Our 
manufacturing towns are composed of 
citizens who are mostly non-producers 
of fruit, and no surer source of income 
can be found than an acre of ground 
well tilled and set out to small fruit. 
Evaporators can be bought at compara- 
tively small cost, either for outdoor ser- 
vive or small ones that can be adjusted 
on the cook stove, and home-made 
structures can be constructed for dry- 
ing. It will render the business of dry- 
ing for market a very fair one. In 
planting out raspberries the Black Caps 
should occupy the largest space, and of a 
variety that will ripen its fruit gradu- 
ally. While the Gregg is a good berry 
for canning and market, it would be no 
good for drying; for the berries, while 
of immense size, ripen nearly all at 
once and are tasteless after they are 
dried. For blackberries the Ancient 
Briton is among the best varieties, 
both for market and drying. It is a 
great bearer of large, sweet berries that 
cook and dry sweeter. Cuttings can be 
made either from canes of well-ripened 
wood or from roots any time during 
Winter when the ground is not frozen, 
and they canbe tied in bunches and 
buried in sand, or during an open spell 
a furrow can be run and the cuttings 
placed where they are to grow, leaving 
one or two joints above the surface, and 
they begin to form roots early in Spring. 
The following season they will bear a 
fair amount of berries. Other fruits good 
for drying may be mentioned—cherries, 
peaches, plums, and currants; and the 
demand for dried fruit is likely to be 
greater year after year—Mrs, JoHn 
GAILLARD, Fairview, Pa. 
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Spare the Old Orchard. 


Some fruit growers cut down trees 
when they cease to bear, and it is not a 
wise practice. While there is life there 
is hope. Do not cut a fruit tree down 
unless it is stone dead, for it takes too 
long to grow new ones, Hundreds of 
old orchards are destroyed every year, 
which with some trouble could be im- 
proved and brought into bearing. It 
seems like base ingratitude to let orchard 
trees go on year after year, bearing 
plentifully perhaps, until they have ex- 
hausted the soil, and then because they 
cease to yield fruit to be cut down by 
the owner, who has never supplied to the 
soil in any way that which the trees have 
taken from it. 

If the old trees have been badly 
neglected, trim them well. Cut out all 
brushy, crowded limbs, and thin the 
trees toward the center. Paint the wood, 
that it may not decay. Let the bark be 
cleaned, and the old rough surface may 
be scraped off. At the right time let the 
whole ground be well harrowed, but 
without mutilating the roots, and fertil- 
ize heavily. The soil should be kept 
loose and free from weeds, and in good 
time the trees will bear again. Un- 
leached wood ashes make an excellent 
fertilizer. Let the soil be made as rich 
aa possible, It can hardly be overdone, 


THE GARDEN 
Plyckings. 

Ripe strawberries of delicious flavor 
and large in size and quantity are re- 
ported coming to market at Riverside, 
says the California Fruit Grower of 
Nov. 19. 

The Monroe County seedling is a 
prolific, large, and mealy potato, and 
7 so late in the season. Old 
potatoes of this variety have been found 
good long after new potatoes were ripe. 

The vegetable market usually remains 
quiet between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, but during the holidays comes an 
increased demand, followed up by an in- 
creased supply, which may perhaps 
‘equalize rates, 

T. J. James, who lives in Boone 
County, Iowa, five miles northeast of 
Perry, has raised the largest squash ever 
known in that part of the country. It 
is five feet 114 inches around in the mid- 
dle and weighs 129 pounds. 

If beets are kept in a barrel with layers 
of dry sand sprinkled between, and then 
kept at the lowest possible temperature 
without danger of frost, they will be 
found to be as good in April as when put 
away in November. 

No amount of freezing will injure 
the hardy artichoke. It can be planted 
either in the Spring or Fall, though 
Fall is rather to be preferred, for then 
they have the early Spring growth. 
They are cultivated the same as the po- 
tato. 

In asparagus the varieties are more 
‘ distinct than is generally thought. Con- 
nover’s Colossal is the old standby, but 
Barr’s Mammoth planted by its side pro- 
duces as many bunches, and its superior 
quality commands double the market 
price. 

Henry S. Wheeler, of Derry, N. FL, 
raised 508 bushels of potatoes on one 
acre of land this year. They were of 
the New Queen variety, and a commer- 
cial fertilizer was used, 1,000 pounds 
being thrown broadcast and 500 pounds 
being put in the hill. 


Good beets sell at 65 cents a box. 
They are somewhat scarce. Flat turnips 
are 50 cents, and carrots are from 50 to 
60 cents. The best lettuce brings from 
60 to 75 cents a dozen. Cabbages are 
$1.25 per barrel, and celery is lower 
and ranges in price from $2.50 to $3.50, 
according to quality. 

The vegetable garden, to be success: 
ful, should be planted early. If it is 
well manured and plowed deep, the’ 
ground will warm up much earlier than 
if this is neglected. Give special atten/ 
tion to the location. It may be along- 
side of the fruit garden, if desired. The 
ground should be dry ground or, if not, 
should be well drained, that it may dry 
after hard rains. There will be but 
poor success unless this is done. 








New England’s Best Potatoes, 


The following are some reports sent to 
the New England Farmer as to which 
are the best to grow: 

Bennington, N. H.: The two most 
promising varieties of potatoes in this 
vicinity are the New Queen and the 
White Star, both of which are rotting 
some, however.—B. F. G. 

Hinesburg, Vt.: This isa poor year 
to call any potatoes promising in this 
vicinity, as the crop is the poorest for 
many years. Beauty of Hebron is a 
good potato, but in rich soil they rot 
badly, and the same may be said of 
Polaris. For a year or two the Mam- 
moth Gem has yielded the best of any 
in this vicinity.—C. G. P. 

Danville, Me.: I have planted New 
Queen, Polaris, and Brownel’s Winner 
of the newer varieties. The New Queen 
stands ahead in both quality and quan- 
tity —J. A. H. 

West Petersborough, N. H.: The Da- 
kota Reds are the most reliable for an all- 
round potato; never had any rot with 
me and a good fair table potato. Fora 
fancy table potato the White Star takes 
the lead —J. A. U. 

Southport, Conn.: There are few new 
kinds superior to the old White Star, 
Beauty of Hebron, and Burbank. Of 
the newer kinds Burpee’s Superior is 
best as regards productiveness, smooth- 
ness, and keeping qualities. As to time 
of ripening it is medium.—C. B. 





Celery Blight. 


Experiments have been made with 
celery bacteria, and some useful results 
obtained. By isolating the germs and 
cultivating them in a separate patch it 
was found that they could be made to 
grow more rapidly under certain condi- 
tions. For instance, stalks that were 
kept very moist were destroyed much 
faster and more effectually than those 
kept dry. Moisture is favorable to 
the growth and development of all bacte- 
rial life, and the celery blight is no ex- 
ception to the rule. If the stalks are 
entirely submerged under water the 
bacteria not only refuse to grow, but 
they appear to die outright, and the 
plants recover their normal condition. 
From these experiments it is judged that 
when the disease has once entered a field 
it is better to keep the plants entirely 
submerged under water that can be sup- 
plied fresh and pure, or else keep them 


dry. - 


To Keep Potatoes. 


It is excessive warmth which causes 
potatoes to rot in pita, and the warmth 
is induced by the fermentation in the 
potatoe, induced by the moisture. For 
this reason potatoes should be well dried 
when pitted, and kept dry until they 
have passed through this fermentation 
or sweating. Any fresh fruit or vege- 
table needs-the best of ventilation, that 
the moisture and heat may pass off, other- 
wise they will decay. It is well, too, to 
keep them near the freezing point. 
There is no danger of freezing at a tem- 








perature which exceeds two or three de- 
grees below the freezing point of water, 
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The Boogher Man. 


Down dar by rr cohn fiel’, whar de branch am 
@-runnin’ froo, 
War's a cabin in de holler, and I's sure a-te)lin’ 


you, 
Bt yo’ go dar in de ebenin’, when de sun am 


gone out, 
Den de ber man "}) ketch yo’, ef yo’ ain't 
a-lookin’ out. 


When yo’ go down froo de medder, an’ come 
back arter dahk, 
An’ jump at eb'ry shadder, when yo’ hear de 
foxes buhk; 
yo’ come iong by de short cut, stidder 
oin* ‘rou’ about, 
© Boogher man ‘ll ketch y’, ef yo’ ain't 
a-lookin’ out. 


Den 


‘When daddy's done a-hoein’ cohn, an’ settin’ by 
0", 
An‘ all de little pickaninnies am playin on de 


0"; 

When de stahs begin to show above, an’ de 
whippoorwill's about, 

Wen de Boozher man '!! ketch yo" ef yo’ ain't 
a-lookin’ out. 


When yo'r goin’ roun’ dts wide worl’ wid yo’ 
head so rn ighty hgh, 

@oin’ down into de dahk place, makin’ yo’ po’ 
mammy sigh; 

When yo'r ‘spizin’ all de goo! things dat de 
bible tells about, 

Den de Boogher man ‘ll ketch yo’,ef yo’ ain't 
a-lookin’ out. 

— Cincinnati Commercial. 
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Still a Secret. 

“TI told you to keep that matter a 
secret that I mentioned to you this morn- 
ang, and here you've given it away to 
everybody in town.” 

“Yes, but it’s all right. 
@very one to secrecy.” 

LEE TEE 
A Cl'uped Horse’s Suggestion for a 
Winter Day. 


I swore 





A Facetious Boarder. 


“ This butter,” said the boarder to the 
Jandlady, “reminds me of our country.” 

“ How is that?” she asked. 

“ Because our country is the Union.” 

“Well?” 

“ And in union there is strength.” 

sitll neicindian e 
A Mistake. 

Ned—Whew! This is a horrible 
cigar, Jack. Is this the way you treat 
yout friends ? 

Jack, excuse me, I’ve made a mis- 
take. That’s the cigar you gave me 
yesterday. Here, try one of my own. 





Strategy. 


Madge—Why did you ever ask the 
Hightones here to dinner when we have 
gext to nothing to eat? 

Walter—Because they will, of course, 
return the compliment, and we will get 
® good square meal some day. 





A Wise Teacher. 


Father—Do you think my daughter 
will ever be able to sing? 

Teacher—Nevare, monsieur. 

Father—Then what's the use of giv- 
ing her any more vocal lessons. 

Teacher—A deal of use, mon- 
sieur. I give her lessons two, three, 
months more, and by and by I teach her 
that she can’t sing. That is good mu- 
sical education for a young lady, Very 
important. 

Father—By gimmi, you’fe right! If 
she can’t sing and you can convince that 
she can’t, the lessons won’t be thrown 
away. 


Inducement Offered. 


A prematurely bald young man, who 
is very vain about his personal appear- 
ance, asked a New York barber: 

“Have you got any stuff that will 
make the hair grow on my head?” 

“T should say so; just you try my 
magic elixir, and in less than a month 
you will look like one of the monkeys in 
Central Park.— Texas Siftings. 





-— 


The Paradoxes of Life. 


Life is made up of paradoxes. The 
restaurant keeper who never purchases 
anything but the cheapest clothing and 
seldom has a new suit oftener than once 
in 10 years has a supreme contempt for 
the customer who dines off a five-cent 
sandwich and a glass of water. 





The Inconsiderate Woman. 


Mrs. Cawker—Haven’t you got a 
headache to night, Ben? 

Mr. Cawker—No, my dear. Why? 

Mrs. Cawker—Oh, I am so sorry that 
you have not! I bought a new head- 
ache cure to-day at a bargain, and I 
wanted you to try it—Harper’s Bazar. 





Probably He Would. 


This paper says they electrified a 
mummy in London some time ago, and 
made it talk. 

What did it say? 

I don’t know, I fancy it was some- 
thing like "Gad, I’m dry!—Brooklyn 
Life. 





The Business Way. 


Tug Captain—Boss, the boat’s workin’ 
very badly now, an’ we ought to do 
somethin’ about it. 

Tug Owner—She won't work, eh? 
Well, then, dock her, see ?—Philadel- 
phia Reeord. 





The Way of the World. 


I wonder why a woman persists in 
carrying her pocketbook in her hand ? 
It may be that her hand is more 
likely to be sought in marriage if there 
is money in it.—IJndianapolis Journal. 





Too Much to Expect. 


Said the preacher—You are com- 
manded to love your neighbor as your- 
self. 

Good gracious, as much as that, ex- 
claimed the honest mam of the congre- 
gation.— Boston Transcript. 





Not of Tender Years. 
Proprietor of restaurant—What do 
you think of our beefsteaks ? 
Guest (gruffly)—Too small for their 
age.— Texas Siftings. 





When a rifle explodes the fault may 
be in the breech, though it is charged to 
the muzzle.—Boston Courier. 

Answered. 


A little girl with golden hair 
Sits playing with her dolls, 

While on the sultry Summer air, 
Resound the hawker’s calis. 





A peddler now comes up the street, 
ll laden down with bags; 

He moves along with shuffling feet, 

And calls out: “ R-a-g-s! Rags!” 


Up from the floor where lie her dolls, 
Buick jumps blithe little Jenny ; 
She taps the window pane and calls: 





“ N-o-o! we don’t want any!” 
. —Chicago News Record, 





« You haven’t the heart to refuse him, Neil!” F 
I know, that is just the trouble, for another man has that, 


THE MARKETS. 


——_ Bost Dec. 12. 
‘ON, e 

There has been a quiet demand for wool durin 
the past week, and there are no importan 
features to repens. The general demand is con- 
fined to meeting pressing needs and sales are 
made in modera lots. The mills are 
well supplied with ordera, but manufacturers 
are conservative about buying and are taking 
only for immediate wants. There is a desire on 
part of the buyers to hold off from buying, 
evidently thinking that by making small pur- 
chases they will influence the market and cause 
the sellers to grant them some advantage. But 
tbe holders are not anxious sellers. and many 
choice lines are held out of the market. ‘There 
is no doubt but what thestocks here are sinaller 
than last year, and very little wool is left in the 
interior. The mills are lightly stocked, and any 
increase in the orders pla would send them 
tothe markettorsupplies. The foreign markets 
are on avery firm —, and there are certainly 
no indications that prices will go lower this 
season, unless the unusual occurs. Indications 
point to a steady market for some time to 
come. 

The firm tone previously noted in fine washed 
Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces continues, and 
most all lots are in small supply. The demand 
is little larger, and several fair-sized lots have 
been sold. In most all cases full outside prices 
are Obtained. The outside figure for XXX and 
XX und above is We per pound, with straight 
XX lots selling at 28u2¥e. Sales of X and above 
were made at 28c, but most sales were made at 
27a2Tic per pound. No. 1 lots are firm and steady 
at old quotations. There is very little doing in 
Michigan X fieeces, but values are steady, and 
very firm. The outside price was 26c per pound. 
No sales of No. 1 Michigun tleeces were reported. 
Choice lots are not offered very tzecly. The 
higher prices reported last weck for fine de- 
laines and washed combing flecces are well sus- 
tained, but the demand is not very active, and 
sales are made in smal! lots. Unwashed comb- 
— are steady, and have a slow sale at firm 
prices. The ory is small. Unwashed and 
unmerchantable Ohio and Michigun fleeces are 
qutet and steady as guoted. The supply is 
ample for the demand. 

There is no material change to report in Ter- 
ritory wools. The demand is steady, and prices 
for all choice lots are on a geod basis. Fine 
wools on a scoured basis are quoted at 55a5#e, 
but most sales ure made at about Sic per pound. 
Fine medium wools sell at 52a55¢c, with medium 
at 48a500c per pound. Spring Texas are very 
quiet, end no change is repor' in tne market. 

‘all Texas wools have had a fair sale, the out- 
side scoured price being Sc per pound. No 
change is reported in Oregon wools, ouly small 
sales beine reported. On a scoured basis East- 
ern lots sell at 52a5se per pound. California 
Spring woo's are having afair sale at prices 
ranging from 45a52c, scoured, er pound, Fall 
California wools are selling fairly well on a 
scoured basis of 48¢ per pound. No change is 
reported in pulled wools. Thedemand issteady 
at quotatiens, ‘ 

Foreign wools are unchanged in tone and 
prices. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces--No. 1 fleece, 
Be: X and X and above, 2az7ic; XX and XX 
anv above, 2va2Xc. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, etc.—Michigan X, 25ja 
26c; Micnigan No. 1, 3l4ua2c; New York, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont X,25c; New York and 
New Hampshire No. 1, 3le. 

Combing— Kentucky {-blood, 26ja27c; Ken- 
tucky 3-blood, 2ja2iec; Indiana and Missouri 
t-blood, 25u25jc; Indiana and Missouri 4-blood, 
VWariic; No. 1 Ohio, déc; No. 2 Ohio, 34c; No. 1 
Michigan, 34):05c; No. 2 Michigan, ce. 

Deluine Wools—Ohio, 22e; Michigan fine, 29c. 
Territory Wools—Montana fine, l5alic; Mon- 
tana tine medium, l&8a2lc; Montana No. 2 me- 
diuin, 2u2r4ey Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado 
fine, loalic; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado fine 
medium, I6alve; Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado 
No. 2 mediutn, 20a22e. 

Southern Clothing Wools—Georgia, 25ja26c; 
Kentucky }-blood clothing, 25a26c; Missouri and 
Indiana, 25¢; Kentucky ¢-blood clothing, 26a27; 
Missouri and Indiana, 26a26jc. 
Texas and Southern Wools—Texas Spring me- 
dium (2 months), lla2ec; Texas Spring fine (six 
to eight months), l7algc; Texas Spring medium 
(six to eight months), 19 :2lc; Texas Fall, 17a2%ve, 
Kansas and Nebraska Wools— Fine, Malic; 
medium, l8a20c; carpet, alde. 
Unwashed and Unmerchantable Wools—Mich- 
igun and Ohio fine unwashed, 18a20c; Ohio and 
ennsylvania unmerchantable, 22a%3ec; Michi- 
gan unmerchantable, Wa2le. 
Pulled Wools, Scourcd Busis—A lambs, 48a50c ; 
l.mbs, #2ut.c; C supers, Wake; extras and 
fine A supers, 57x60c; Western lambs, 4Cc; fine 
combing pulled, Wai8ve; combing pulled, 40a42c ; 
short extras, 48a52c. 
California Wovols—Spring northern, 2a2ic; 
middle county Spring, l7al%c; southern «efect- 
ive, l2alée; free north Fall, 17a20¢; south do, 
lalic; defective, 9allic. 
Oregon Wools—Eastern, fair, lial7; choice, 
17al9c; valley, ae. 
Australian Wools, Scoured Basis—Combing, 
super, 72u75c; do, good, tkuize; do average, 65a 
68c; clothing, G2atic; crossbred, fine, Waé2c ; do, 
medium, 56a60c; Queenslind combing, @atde; 
do, clothing, 60a@2c ; lamb’s wool, 60a72e. 
Montevideo wools, nominal, 27ja28ic for fair 
to choice. 
Cape wools, %4aWec, as to quality. 
Carpet wools—Al-ppo, lal4c; Angora, Mita 
15e; Assyrian, 12ial3c ; Cordova, l6aléje; Dons- 
koi Autumns, 19; combings, 24a20c; carding, 
nominal, 2a2ec; greasy, Malic; Khorassan 
fléece, 22a22ic; Eust India, nominal; Bagdad, 
white, 25a26c for choice, and 2a24c for ordinary ; 
do, fawn, 22a%c ; do, colored, 2va2!c for choice 
and 19u20c for ordinary; China carpet, l4al5ec; 
do, Fall, 18c;° Karadi, 18a20; Mossoul, 20u22c ; 
Scotch, l7c; camel's hair, l2al3ec. 
COTTON. 
New York, Dec. 13. 
Futures close! steady at 3a6 points decline, 
after a rather unsettled day's trading, due to 
the bringing up oi the Anti-Option bill in the 
Sennte, with some little strength shown early in 
the day on the light port receipts. December 
deliveries stood ut the close at $9.4899.49; Janu- 
ar. at $9.53a9.54 ; February at $9.63a9.64; March 
at $9.73a9.74; April at $9.83a9.84; May at {9.%a 
9.4%; June at $10.02210.08. July at $10 08a10.10, 
and August at $10.15a10.17. Port receipts for to- 
diy were 40,862 bales, against 68,678 bales sime 
es A las. year, and thus far this week 113,753 
bales, against 142,88 bales the same time last 
week. 
GALVESTON, Dec. 13. 
Cotton firm; middling, 9lic; low middling, 
9c; good ordinary, 8c. 
SAVANNAH, Dec. 13. 
Cotton quiet; middling, 9ic; low middling, 9c; 
good ordinary, 8tc. 
New ORLEANS, Dec 18. 
Cotton steady: middling, 9 9-l6c; low middling, 
9 3-l6c; good ordinary, 8 L1-l6éc. 
GRAIN. 
New York, Dec. 13. 
Wheat—Spot was moderately active for ex- 
port, at a decline of jaic with the options and 
closing weak. Quotations for — wheat at the 
close, free on bourd; No, 2 red, cash, at 77ic, 
afiout, and 77}, store; late December, 78{c, afloat, 
and 7aic, store; No.2 hard, spot, at at 76)c, afloar, 
and 76jc, store; do. late December, 77jc, afloat; 
No. 1 Northern, cash, at #2jc, afloat, and &2c, 
store; No. 2 Milwaukee, atioat at 79jc. Future 
sales, December, 764u77ic, closing at 76{c; Janu- 
ary, *7ia7vic, closing at 774; March, 797a803, clos- 
ing at 79ic; May, Sifa82 4-l6c, closing at 81}; 
June, Sljaste, closing Slic; July closing at &4c. 
Corn—Spot was quiet, with prices unch inged. 
Export demand very slow. Options advanced 
onsly taic, reacted jute, as following wheat and 
the Western markets, closin stendy at un- 
changed prices to tc decline, with trading light, 
and chiefly switching January to May. — 
December closing at 5ltc; January closing at 
5lic; February, f2tadzic, closing at 52§c; 
March closing at 52{c; May at 53a58{c, closing at 
Sic. 
Outs ~—Spots were yaoderately active on home 
trade account at ye | prices. The options 
were quiet, with the trading a in the way 
of switching from January to May, closing 
steady and unchanged at tc lower, with Decem- 
ber closing at 36¢c; January clo-ing at 37tc; Feb- 
ruary closing at 38ic; Muy at 39;a39ic, closing at 
894c; No. 2 white, January, closing at 4lc. 
CHICAGO, Dec. 13. 
Opening and closing graingquotations to-day : 
Wheat— December. 7lia7lic; January, 72}a73ic. 
Corn—December, 42#a42}c: January, 43ja43¢c. 
Oats— December, 30}a30ic; January, 3lfadlic 
LIVE STOCK. 
New York, Dec. i3. 
Beeves—Native steers sold at $3.50a5.60 per 
ewt. for common to choice; scrubs at $2.40a3.20; 
oxen and stags at $1.75a5; bulls at $1.75a2.50. 
State and Pennsylvania cows at $1a2.75; Ohio 
and Western ces ane heifers at $3a5; two ex- 
ort bulls at $3,50a4. 
. Veals and Calves—Market pe | and un- 
changed for all kinds. Grassers sold at $2.37ija 
2.40; Western calves at $3.25; veals at $528.25, 
Sheep and Lambs—Market firm and steady for 
both sheep rot imbs. Sheep sold at $3.90a5.25; 
lambs at $5. 50. 
Se iretine has been limited throughout 
the week, but the prices obtained show that the 
market ——— at $5.85a6.40 per cwt. for ordinary 
to choice hogs. 
Horse Market—Dealers report the market 
enerally active and prices satisfactory. A fair 
Tomand for draft horses and express teams; 
carriage teams are inquired for at values a 
shade higher; saddlers in better demand at 
steady prices; roadsters selling well at quo- 


tations. Prices were: 

Draft horses......+++++« PPT TTT TT TT TTT 150a 300 
Carriage teaMS...cercceeesecsceceeecece 250u 800 
Express te@MS....+scccsesesseverees seve 300a 800 
BaddlerB....cccceee evseeecccrsnsees sceceticele EE #00 
Streeters....+ «+++ eccccecocovogscccoces - 90a 125 
ROGABter .. sce cceveccccveseesseessecees 850 


-_ 10a 
Sr. Louis, Dec. 13. 

Cattle—Market steady; fair to good natives, 
$3a4.50; choice, $. ; Texan and Indian 
steers, $2.10a3; range cows, $1.25a2.20. 

Hogs—Market stronger; heavy, $626.35; paek- 

“$8006.20: light, $5.90a6.15. 

eep—Market quiet and weak ; fair to choice 
native, $3a3.50. 


ing, 


PROVISIONS. 
» New YorK, Boa. <> 
For h roducts there was very e in- 
uiry outside of lard, and prices remain un- 
changed generally. Pork was held at firm 
rices, on a light export demand; old mess at 
14.50a14.75, new mess at $15.75a16, family mess 
at $i toes, short clear at $18a19.50, and extra 
rime new at $17a17.50. Dressed hogs are 
ain higher and in demand, with city at \ 
wo teat, Bc Welica z-pound, at St 
rm, but dull. c I e@ bam a ing 
and firm; ex- 
erces, quoted at , 


Beef hams uietand up , With $18. 
Beet ame the West and $14.00. here, un 





Western steam was mome-nctive in the option 
with near months w under selliaing 
and late months stro rough manipula- 
tion - the bulls. O gales December at 
95, closing at $9.92; y closing at $9.95; 
ay closing at $0.95; Mame qlosed at $0.2. Re- 
fined was quiet ut $10.2a¢0r, dhe Continent, and 


0.60 for South A : 
for city. merica.’ ‘Dallow was steady at 


RiCB.2 
an 3 -—- ~ steady an @ inity eatize oo 
. c, poorémaheice, 3;a6ic; Patn 
4iadic; Japan, é¢a5ec: lanai - m 
FARM PRODUCE. De 3 
“New YORK ce. 13. 
Butter—The receipts of butter for the past six 
days were 33,392 = "Bue market for butter 
was dull to-day. mectrade was done in fancy 
qualities, but ower grates were almost entirely 
neglected. There is pleaty of Eastern creamery. 
State a is also plemtiful. Choice imitation 
creamery is steady. 
State dairy, half-Arkin tnbs, fancy, per 
ST thhs64 die énené¢ os.0000n0ns004.00e 26}a27 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs, good to 











choice, per pound....,.......0ccseeecees 25 a26 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs,fair to good, 
seer — ON SEE EE 
ate dairy, tubs, per und... 18 al? 
Welsh tubs, fancy, eer pouna. 26 a.. 
Welsh tubs, choice, per pound ....... ——S 
Welsh tubs, fair to ood. per pound.... 22 a25 
custern creamery, fancy, per pound.... <. a27 
Eastern creamery, choice, per pound.. 26 a.. 
Rastern creamery, fair to good per 
UAC eb enenseecees c450sscececeet 25 226 
Dairies entire, Eastern choice, per 
| ae Mit dihinie Geese nenaienies o. 025 
Dairies entire, Eastern, fair to good, per 
NR AbGNins 465 9000. inddovnecsones 22 a2! 
Elgin creamery, fancy, per pound...... - 230 
Western creamery, fancy, per pound... .. a30 
Western creamery, choice, per pound.. 28 229 
Western creamery, fuir to good, per 
DE MaAUheGCNSahabieectecssesdeeseesons 6 r27 
Western dairy, choice, per pound ...... 23 ard 
Western dairy, fairto good, per pound. 19 a22 
Imitation creamer, fancy, per pound.. 25 
Imitation creamery, good to choice, per 
EL Susie Wenkenevene<40 a vo vasdusenseves 23 a24 
Imitation creamery, fair to good, per 
PES SRonhetw bn4ssscnncsccavesecestes 21 a23 
Factory, fresh choice, per pound ° 22 a2 


Factorv, fresh, medium to good, per 
a eeEE Qrveeececesccoece 17 a20 
June packed, per pound 16 al7 
Beans and peas—The receiptsof beans for the 
past six days were 2,711 bbls, and of peas, 2,192 
»bIs. The market for beans is rather quiet. 
Green peas are also quiet. We quote: 


Beans, marrow, new, choice......... $2.57ia 2.40 
Beans, marrow, poor to fair........ 1.75 a 2.25 
Beans, medium, new, choice........ 2.00 a 2.02 
Beans, pea, new, choice ............. esse & 2.00 
Beans, medium and pea, poor to 
TY SueGAt CEbEdh sobenenoetnus cuaseese 1.40 a 1.80 
Beans, red kidney, new choice...... 2.65 a 2.75 
Beans, red kidney, old poor to good. 1.50 a 2.00 
Beans, white kidney............ sees 2.85 a 2.90 
ans, bleck turtle SOUP... eseeeees 3.50 a 3.55 
Beans, Lima, California, per 60 
SE itinlt tnanne eccnss ostisecteeee 1.95 a 2.00 
Green peas, new, barrels, per bushel 1.82¢a 1.85 
Green peas, new, bags, per bushel.. 1.75 a 1.80 
Green peas, Scotch, per bushel...... 1.85 a .... 
Cheese—The market was quiet steady to-day. 


Fancy qualities are firmly held. There was a 
fair trade in prime qualities for export. The 
quotations to-day from Liverpool as reported 
7 cable are 53s, 6dad4s, 6d. 

State factory, September make, 


fancy, white, per pound.......... see &@ Il 
State factory, September make, 

fancy, color:d, per pound......... eos B® 211 
State factory, full cream, choice, 
DOP POUNG.........cccecccccsesccccccecs lOfa 108 
State factory, good to prime, per 

itthiadiatrapidcnadhcdsecndeneon 10a 10} 
State factory, ordinary to fair, per 
_,POUNG......ccccesccccecccccccsercecs 8ia 9} 
State factory, purt skims, choice, 

J > Ey epee yes 8a 8} 
State factory, part skims, fair to 

Prime, PET POUN...... cccccccccess 5a it | 
State factory, ordinary, per pound 3a 4 
State factory, full skims, per pound lia 2+ 


Dried Fruits and Nuts—Evaporated apples are 
firmly held. Sundriedapplesaresteady. There 
is a good demand for raspberries. Peanuts are 
rather quiet. Hickory nuts are easier. 


Apples, evaporated, fancy, per 
RAR ES ORCA EES: POTN 9a 
Apples, evaporated, ¢boice, per 
disinclined hiaiiek Gace qieianmected euie 8ia 8 
Apples, evaporated, ordinary to 


RN Io 0 00s0-cneséagetsuese Ta 8 


Apples, sundried, new, per pound.. 5a 6 
Apples, sundried, old, per peund... 4a 5 
Peaches, Georgia, sundrie@, per 
S$ eR ere Wa 13 
Raspberries, evaporated, per pound Wa 2 
Raspberries, sundried, per pound.. wai WY 
Cherries, per pound.......... be sevsee lia 19 
Blackberries, per pound............+ 6la 64 
Huckleberries, per pourd........... lla 1 
Apricots, California, per pound.... Rai 16 
Peanuts, fancy, per capi sbat-sviesd a 4% 
Peanuts, prime, per pound.......... a 4 
Peanuts, farmers’ geades, per 
Dicintiins nihnes Keiaateteikeaaws 2ta 3 
Peanuts, shelled, per poamnd.... .... 2a 3B 
Peanuts, shelled, Spanish, per 
POG sc cnws cccccscocceqpecss Becsceee 2ja 5 
PUG, POP POU eo oeccnassnesceceses Za . 
Hickory nuts, per 50-pownd bushel. $2 25 a 2 
Eggs—Not much business in eggs was done to 
‘day, Strictly fancy, vuew+laid eggs are firm. 
Icehouse eggs are dull, Limed eggs are fairly 
steady. 
Eggs, nearby, fancy, per dozen.... SPD acts 
Eastern, choice, per dozen........++ Zia 2 
Western, choice, per dozen......... 27a 28 
Western prime, per dozen.......... 26a 26} 
Icehouse, per GOZEN........ceeeeeees 1a 21 
Icehouse, inferior, per case..... ... $8 Da 4 
Limed eggs, State, per dozen....... coon B BI 
Limed eggs, Eastern, per dozen.... Dai 21 
Limed eggs, Western, per dozen.... Da BW 
Limed eggs, Canada, per dozen..... Mia 2 
Fresh Fruits -There is not much demand for 
apples. There are plenty of grapes and prices 


are quite easy. Cranberries are not plentiful 
and prices are very firm. There are plenty of 


oranges in the murket, and the demand is only 
Grape fruit is easier, 


moderate. 





Apples, Spitz, choice, per barrel .... 350 a.... 
Apples, Spitz, poor to fair, per bar- 

DUE 6v0cgobscess Cceccccrceosecosese cess 2Wa300 
Apples, King, per double-head bar- 

Renin er nein 20a 275 
Apples, Baldwin, prime, per double- 

iced SE cnt dtceeetinkeenihat anes 20a275 
Apples, Baldwin, per small barrel... 75 a 1 20 
Apples,Greening, choice, per double- 

Seed DE .6ncescsdenetncesdssescse OEP OO 
Apples, Greening, prime, per large 

Carved iehaseciaeenaeeins Disnsnn senses 2Ma3 00 
Apples, Greening, per small barrel. 1 50 a 3 0U 
Cranberries, Belle, fancy, per bar- 

rel ..... 000a.... 
Cranberr » to cho 

barrel 925 a9 75 
cranberries, Cape Cod, fair to good, 

per barrel ... ....s.csseesceseeeeees 00 a 9 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, poor, per 

DED eneicunrenedaqeteatnesies cuedes 00 a 7 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, fancy, per 

CE. on kate tiness wnvoseeesesessesonss 300 a... 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, medium to 

prime, per crate......-.++++ seeseeees 223a2%3 
Cranberries, New Jersey, prime, per ‘ 

GRID. 0.0 6:0: 605500 6600.4600 ceveeccees Joeee eee -a275 
Cranberries, New Jersey, medium 

to good, per crate.. .--..--.+++-... 225 a 2 
Grapes, western New York, Cie 

tawba, per 5-pound basket........ 9a 2 
Grapes, western New York, Ca- 

tawba, per 10-pound basket........ lia 20 
Grapes, western New York, Con- 

cord, per 5-pound basket.........+. 9a 12 
Grapes, western New York, Con- 2 

cord, per 10-pound basket........ : Lai 2 
Oranges, Florida, brights, fancy, 176 : 

to 200, per DOX.....seeseeeeeeeee eee BE 
Oranges, Florida, brights, straight 

limes, Per DOX...cececeeereeeeesecces 212a2 37 
Oranges,' Florida, russet, per box.. .... a 2 25 
Oranges, Florida, russet, straight 

lines, per DOK......seeseeeeereeeeeee 1 87 a2 12 
Oranges, Florida, inferior, per box. 1 50 a 1 75 
Oranges, mandarins, per box........ 3 00 a 4 00 
Oranges, tangerines, per box...... 3 50 a 5 00 
Grape fruit, Florida, per box ....... 22%a2%7 


HAY AND STRAW. 
There is a fairdemand for prime and medium 
grades of hay. Salt hay, however, is dull, 






Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds.........++4.-00+ 85a90 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds......+....+++++ + 2.075 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds.......-.....-+++ 65270 
Hay, clover, mixed, aor 100 pounds....... 60a70 
Hay, shipping, per 100 pounds....... 60a65 
Hay, salt, per 100 pounds ....... » 050 
Long rye straw, per 100pounds 60a65 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds.. «+ 40a45 
Oat straw, per 100 —_ inde gsentnaeee 45a50 
Wheat straw, per 100 pounds............ co 0-40 


POULTRY &ND GAME. 

‘re are plenty of live ducks and geese, and 
BR npn a. Live chickens and fowls are in 
good demand, and prices have advanced. Fancy 
and prime dry-packed chiekens are firm, but 
iced chickens are plentiful and 
Prime fowls are steady. Turkeys are rather 
scarce, and choice qualities are quite firm. 
Choice ducks are scarce aud in good demand, 
but inferior qualities are dmagging. Geese are 
not very active. Tamesqurbs are rather quiet 
Dark grouse are steady. ' Prime partridges are 
also steady. Prime heavy canvas ducks are 
firm. Kabbits are steady. 


LIVE POULTRY. 





Geese, Western, per pair..-.---.++ oe $1,12 a$1.50 
Geese, Southern, per pair. ......... 1.12 a 1.25 
Ducks, New York, New Jersey, and 

Pennsylvania, per pair... ..+++ ° Wa 9 
Ducks, Western, per pair..<3..-++-- 6a 80 
Ducks, Southern, per pair.......+-+- Oa .. 
Chickens, near-by, per pound..... .& 10 
Chickens, Western, per pound..... 9a 10 
Chickens, Southern, per pound.... Via 10 
Fowls, State, Pennsylvania, and 

New Jersey, per pound........++ we 10ja ll 
Fowls, Western, per pound........ ‘ 10a ll 
Fowls, Southern, pet pound....... e lita .. 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound........ e 0a 11 
Roosters, mixed, per pound........ " 6a 7 

DRESSED POULTRY. 

Chickens, Philadelphia dry packed, na 

large, fancy. per pound......+++. +++. in 
Obickens, Philadelphia, dry-packed, 4 

mixed weights, per pound..... Jteeeee 12 al5 
Chickens, Western, ,iced, dry picked, 

choice, per pound.....-.+« eeeeeeeeeeee 10 all 
Chickens, Western, iced, dry-picked, 

fair to good, per pound piannean te 7a8 
Chickens, Western, iced, scalded, 

choice, per POUNA.....----eeeeeegsees 9 ald 
Chickens, Western, iced, scalded, fair 

to POO, PET POUNA...6eeeeeee sere es Ls 6éaS 
Chickens, State and Pecrnsylvania, - 

dry-packed, pric. pri Risoiuss 12 al? 


dragging. | 


Cents, 
Chickens, New Jersey, dry-packed, 
NL SY OUND, 2 ccnss ccccceuientyee 12 213 
Chickens, .Western, dry picked, per 
BEE cone. 6. scdccccccces ai pebededwkeede 10 all 
Chickens. and fowls, Western, dry- 
packed, fair to choice, per pound.... 7 ald 
Fowls, State and Penusylvania, dry- 
per pound............ ec cccesece Coocger? 93010; 
Fowls, New Jersey, dry-packed, prime, 
De a sins c bvnecghbcecctdescote cove 11 al2 
Fowls, Western, dry-packed, per 
aaah iacket wh caksbsacnsonneesnees 9 ald 
Fowls, Western, iced, dry-packed, 
IN ccc cceincacecsanees 9 ald 
Fowls, Western, iced, scalded prime, 
EE inched -6dancdcontenndseedion ° 8a 
Fowls, Western, iced, poor to fair, per 
BE MAR ea 6al7 
Turkeys, New Jersey, dry-packed, 
Cs BOP BOE cose cect acieseccies 15 al6 
Turkeys, up-river, dry-packed, choice, 
fe rE 15 al6 
Turkeys, State and Pennsylvania, dry- 
packed, prime, per pound........... ° 14 al5 
Turkeys, Delaware and Maryland, 
dry-packed, per pound ..............5 14 al6 
Turkeys, Western, dry-packed, choice, 
EE Ph 56-66 050050 escqsusecades cere l4 a.. 
Turkeys, Western, dry-packed, scaled, 
a. tf Te 14 a.. 
Turkeys, Western, dry-pacwed, poor 
to good, PP eibincincstareedtar’s 8 al3 
Turkeys, iced, dry-picked, prime, per 
SRE ee ene ie 13 al4 
Turkeys, iced, scalded, prime, per 
IN sab winced ove <04 ss ccncesdecsécsces 12 al3 
Turkeys, iced, poor to fair, per pound. 8 all 
Old roosters, iced, per pound........., 6ta.. 
Ducks, New Jersey, dry-packed, 
MUTI NONI soccccucencecevesscas 13 al5 
Ducks, State and Pennsylvaia, dry- 
pucked, per pound....... Manas wkdseate ll al4 
Ducks, Delaware and Maryland, dry- 
packed, per pound..........eeeeeeeees 12 al5 
Ducks, Western, dry-packed, per 
IE Nini 6 0506s somidseses scene Covcece 10 al3 
Ducks, Western, dry-packed, poor, 
FS ivnesin0inssntdsvncebedesesses 7aQ 
Ducks, Western, iced, choice, per 
bcnths 48> Ostnasusd bedegcswosees se +» al2 
Ducks, Western, iced, poor to good, 
EE ocd iuuincanstebncddpraks kanews 8 ald 
Geese, Delaware and Maryland, dry- 
packed, per pound..............060: «+ ll al3 
Geese, Western, dry-packed, per 
inde 0000eksent0sdo0t 5eaessseseee 6 ald 
Geese, Western, iced, per pound....... 6ad 


Vegetables—Plenty of 
Swect potatoes are quite firm. Onions are quiet. 
Cabbage is firm. Eggplant is a little easier. 
There is no changein celery. Kale and spinach 
are scarce, String beans are easier. 


Western potatoes. 












Potatoes, State, per barrel........... $2 00 a$2 25 
Potatoes, Western, per barrel....... 20a2 2 
Potatoes, Muine, rose, per double- 
ERE EPR Si 2%@.... 
Potatoes, Scotch and Irish magnum, 
OMONSS, POF GREK oc ccc ccccdsccccccces 215 a 2 2 
Potatoes, Engiish magnum, per 
EEE cicuituineghaahesekbebaekepeddonnes 175 a2 16 
Potatoes, Nova Scota and Prince 
Edward Island, Burbank, per 180- 
DOUG DO eccesernscccccccssccessesese FSBO HE 
Potatoes, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, Mercer, per 180- 
GE WOE a 6 ce 0 nt0s006s ceceseveecess DDS cece 
Swect potatoes, New Jersey, choice, 
"i Sere Ar 3850 a 3 75 
Sweet potatoes, New Jersey, fair to 
MONE, POP BATTS x00000cccscscecceces 275 a 8 25 
Sweet potatoes, Vineland, choice, 
Se ee 375 a 4 25 
Onions, Connecticut, yellow, per 
PINE 00.40-60b0008 600056 0000066600 00000 225 a 275 
Onions, Connecticut, white, per 
IR i No making caure bare hn 2000400 
Onions, Connecticut, red, perbarrel. 2 25 a 2 50 
Onions, Orange County, red, per 
SES TERR he 13a 220 
Onions, Orange County, yellow, per 
SE cudincndecctnegnisetsenetes onee 20a250 
Onions, State, yellow, per burrel.... 200 a 2 50 
Onions, Western, yellow, per barrel 200 a 2 50 
CODONMS, POT BD. o6.0s. ccvcccccccescces 60 a8 00 
Squash, marrow, per barrel......... 17 az ow 
Eggplant, per Darrel........+.-seeeees 4WalZ 00 
Cauliflower, poor to choice, per 
Es 0005 <000 0000 sicchialeneianaabn deans 10a300 
Celery, Michigan, per dozen roots... 35a 60 
Celery, State, per dozen bunches.... l0a 2% 
Celery, Long Island and New Jer- 
sey, per duzen bunches............ 1Wal 50 
Turnips, Russia, per barrel ‘“ Ha 9 
String beans, Southern, per crate... 1 50a 26 
Spinach, Norfolk, per barrel........ 15 al 26 
Kale, Norfolk, per barrel.. “rae 75 a100 
SUNDRIES. 
Beeswax, Western, pure, per pound 2a 2% 
Beeswax, Soutbern pure, per pound 26 & .... 
Maple sugar, prime, iv bricks, per 
SONNE sidccecd sun u016500e2000.0x0000 ja 8 
Maple sugar, prime, in tubs, per 
pound 7a 7 
Maple sugar, gallon can.... 7 iia 8&8 
Honcy, new, white clover, one- 
pound boxes, per pound.......... lai 16 
Joney, new, white clover, two- 
pound boxes, per pound.......... wa if 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound 
boxes, per pound...... 6.66.0 es ccees 10a 12 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound 
boxes, per pound.......... ode cee l0a ll 
Honey, extracted, Southern, per 
MEN eth bccduedennasesiecbeaceates 6a . 7 
Hioney, extaacted, California, per 9 
S POU, .« crgeeececsererernceens es @: 


pound 


THE 


HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 





We offer below a large assortment of house- 
hold articles for the special benctit of our lady 
readers. In the preparation of this list we had 
in view particularly the wants of mothers during 
the approaching holiday season. We have there- 
fore included a list of gifts for the children, as 
well as various articles for larger people. In 
making up the assortment we have expended a 
: great deal of time and puins in the examination 
| of the largest stocks of gouds in the New York 
market. We have thus been able to secure 
many things not to be found at all in our 
country stores, and in all cases we have aimed 
to save our patrons at least 40 per cent, upon re- 
tail prices for the same class of goods. 

Everything here offered will be found to be of 
| the very best quality and of the largest value 

for the respective prices given. It will be 
; noticed that we have given the price and post- 

age separate in the case of everything sent by 
j mail. In those cases where postage is not 

named, articles will be sent by express to the 
| nearest express office, except where it is stated 
** postpaid.” 

In all cases where postage is given our patrons 
will understand that the articie is mailable, and 
that we will send it postpaid when the specified 
postage isinclosed. In the case of these articles 
we charge nothing for the cost of packing and 
handling, but simply ask the average postage to 
reimburse us for the stamps required. 














No. 28. No. 29. No. 30. 
No. 28—Ladies’ Biaritz 6-button length in tan, pearl, 
English reds, browns, slates, and biack ; goo.-fitting 
ana durable. Per pair, postpaid................-. seseseees &9c 
Can furnish any of the above with embroidery the 
same color of giove or black. These are considered 
good value in New York for $1. 
' No. 29—Heavy dog skin, ladies’ gantlets, suitable 
for driving or sireet wear. Per pair, postpaid... $1.39 
| No. 30—Eight-buttoned glace, real kid, mousquetair e; 
i warranted ia any color require’. Per pair....... $1.89 
| Also can turnish any of the light shades with black 
embroidery or of the same color as glove. 








No. 31. 
Ladies’ 4-button castor undressed gloves in slates, 


| and durable for wear. Per pair, postpaid......... 





suede, real kid; war- 
black. 
69 


Fight-button mousquetaire, ¢ 
; souted : lemons, tans, pearl grays, browns, and 
| Per pair, POStpaid....c....eceseeeersreeversenrrsensnanensnenensnes 





No. 33. 


e uline” glace real kid; warranted. Can fur- 
wn testes ‘ane in lemons and pearls, en 
black embroidery, or in grays, browns, or blacks, 
embridery to match the glove or i 
Sizes 534 tog, Per pair, POSTPALL, .ceersseeeerererrers 





| browns, light lemon, and tan; perfect-fitting ~~ ; 


n contrasting colors. 
sores $1.40 





PATENTS 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. =f 2 


Established 1865. 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. C, 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 
Send for 67-Page Pamphict, | 





A SPLENDID AQUERELLE. 





A Reproduction in Original Colors of the Famous Painting 
in the Capitol at Washington, Representing 
the Landing of Columbus. 





A GORGEOUS AND TIMELY DECORATION OF EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 





~ 


left he 
bella. 
bearing the cross of a new religion to the pagan world. 


vivacity. 


Washington. 


fitted out in every particular like their great prototy 


appearance, to make our picture in 14 


exactly reproduced. 





to inspect It fa: 50 cemta 


Address, 


in everything but size of the famous painting in the rotunda of the National Ci 
scene shows Columbus in the foreground, striking the ground with a sword heid in 
lants upon the soil of the Western Hemispiiere the flag of Spain, 

ck of him stands a group of sailorsand knights in the costume of the time, among whom Is a many 





THE AMERICAN FARMER has procured a picture in the original colors, which itis an exact dupll 


itol, described below. m4 
is right hand, while tn 
given him by his patron, Queen Isa: 


On the right in the foreground is agroup of awe-stricken natives, one of whom falls in adoration at the fed 
of the strangers. In the distance upon the ocean is shown the historic fleet which brought our adventarers 
the New World. Every figure is instinct with life, while the features of each are reproduced with 


The origina! of this picture has been for many years the great attraction in the rotunda of the Capitel @ 


It is most fortunate that this early painting has been carefully preserved by the U. 8. Government, as 4 
time has arrived when the achievements of the great navigator, who carried the Cross into the darkness of 
unknown west, are dear to those who dwell in the land. 
There are very few Columbian relicsremaining, and in the World’s Columbian Exposition, which is about t& 
be celebrated, the event portrayed in this painting is to be re-enacted on our shores. ‘ 
The Spanish and United States Governments propose to build a new Santa Maria, Nina, and Pinta ané sal 
into the harbor of New York and thence to Chicago by the way of the canals and Great Lakes. They will be' 


400 years ago, and will have on board Spaniards ip thd 


costumes exactly copied from those seen in this wonderful eee. 
In this reproduction the greatest care and artistic abili 
and at the same time reduce the large original to a more convenient size for general distribution. 
Tt has been found necessary to reproduce all the tints and tones of the original painting, as well as its 
different colors. In this way we have made an exact copy not only of 
sky, water, foliage.and ground of the original, but every article of costume, equipment, an 


ty have been employed to preserve @ faithful copy 


armor has bees 


Acopy of this painting will be sent to any address with THE AMERICAN FARMER for one year fu 
65 e's. The picture will be securely packed in a tube, postage prepaid. We warrant it to arrive in good order. 

4s we have secured this work of art for the use of our subscribers solely, we shall not offer it for sale, bi 
ay dispose of it in connection with subscriptions, A single sample copy, however, will be sent to 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 





OR SALE—Clean new stock of dry goods, notions, 

clothing, furnishing goods, shoes, groceries, cigars, 
tobaccos, aud confectionery, located In one of the best 
business towns in Michigan. Doing over $2,500 per 
month —_ cash business. Not a dollar of credit. 
Stock will invoice about $5,000. Address P. O. Box 32%, 
Allegan, Mich. 


ai ae eg 


“THE HONEST FARMER.” 








A Beautiful and Durable Watch 
With a Nickel-Plated Chain 


Thrown In. 


A GRAND PREMIUM FOR 
CLUB-RAISERS. 


This is the name we give to the famous 
Elgin Watch that is best adapted to the use 
of farmers in every part of the United States. 
This watch is complete in every way, and 
represents the triumph of American skill and 
genius. The case is made of solid nickel 
silver, a composition which is handsome and 
more durable than coin silver. The face ie 
protected by a heavy crystal of beveled plate 
glass strong enough to bear a great weight. 
It winds and sets at the stem and need neve 
be opened. The works are beautifully fin- 
ished, and contain seven handsome jewels, 
compensating expansion balance, patent 
safety pinion, improved plain regulator, and 
other great improvements suggested by yeare 
of study and experiment. The parts are in- 
terchangeable, and are made of the most 
highly-tempered metals. Some of the parts 
are produced with such difficulty that they 
are worth ten times their weight in gold. 





No farmer or farmer's son should be with- 
out this watch,‘which keeps the time so accu- 
rately that it needs to be compared with a reg- 
ulator only once in many months. We have 
contracted for a large number of these 
watches, and to make them move quickly we 
have determined to furnish a chain with each 
! watch. These chains will’ not be sold sepa- 
rately. They are made of nickel-plated steel 
| andare ornamented with a charm. Thon- 
| sands of farmers will, of course, wish one of 
these watches, and our immense supply will 
probably be exhausted within a few months, 
so club-raisers and purchasers should allow 
no time to pass before they try to get one for 
a club or for cash. 
| For the present we offer 'this watch and 
chain for a club of 10 subscribers and $2.50 
added money—$12.50 altogether—or we will 
send both watch and chain (without the pa- 
per) to any address by insured mail for $5.60. 
With the paper, one year, $6.25. 

Address 


THE AMERICAN FARMER CO., 
Washington, D. C. 











! 


| 








PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 


Formed by the Northern Central and Pennsyle 
vania Railroads on the West, Northwest and 
Southwest to 


PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, ! 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS. 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS and 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. 
4 
Baltimore and Potomac, and Alexandria and’ 
Fredericksburg Railways on the South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND 
and all points in the 
ATLA IC AND GULF &TATES, 


The only All-Reil Line with No Omni- 
bus Transfer at Washington. 


Northern Central and Philad Iphia and Erie 
Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WILLAAMSPORT, 
ELMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCHESTER, ERIE. 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 

Gf" Baggage called for and checked at the 
hotels and private residences through to destie 
nation. Sleeping and Parlor Car accommoda- 
tions secured. Through tickets sold and infor. 
mation given at Company's office, 


N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


AT DEPOT N.C. FAILWAY, 
At Union Depot, Charlies Street Station, 
And Pennsylvania Ave. Station, Baltimore, 


CHAS. E. PUGH, J.R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’ img ym Agt, 
Penna. & N.C. RK. R, 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


Washington, D.C. 





Organized and Incorporated Aug. 27, 1892. 


The College, located at the National Capital, where 
etudents have the advantage of being able to visit the 
Government Libraries, Museums, Laboratories, Veter. 
inary Experiment Station, etc., presents facilities 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

Its professors have a world-wide reputation. 

Special courses will be given on controland eradica 
tion of contagious diseases, and on meat inspection, 

Se sion of 1892-93 will open Oct. 18. 

Fcr furtber particulars, address 


DR. CH. B. MICHENER, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
No. 1227 RSt. N. W., 
Washington, D. GQ 


A FAMILY DRUG STORE. 


A little medicine administered at the right time will 
often prevent a serious illness) THE AMERICAN 
FARMER has had a few simple remedies prepared 
for its subscribers according to formulas of the best N, 
Y. Physicians, 


HANDY BOX No. 2 


100 Quinine Pills, 2 grains. 
100 Quinine Pills, 3 grains. 
Quinine in bulk, 65 cents per ounce. This is the — 
and Spey ee quinine in the market. The price o 
this box by insured mail is §1. 


HANDY BOX No. 8 


100 Quinine Pills, 2 grains. 
100 Cathartic Pills, 

100 Liver Pills. 

100 Anti-constipation Pils, 
100 Iron Pills. 

100 Anti-dyspepsia Pills. 


These 600 pills, put up Ina neat box with full dires 
tions for use, will be sent by insured mail to any ad 
dress for $1. 


SPECIAL REMEDIES. 


If any subscriber wishes a special remedy it cam WR 
obiained from this paper at the following rates : 

3150 Anti-malarial PUIS .............000..cccseeeee 

200 Tonic Pilis ...... 

ee a 

250 Pepsin Tablets . 

200 Diarrhea Pills....... 

150 Anti-neryous Pills .. 

250 Anti-cold Tablets..... 

3150 Kidney Pills....... wai 

BOS TeeRGRGS PEI ..20.cccccccccsccccccccesesecseee 

A sample packet of the foregoing nine remedies. com} 

taining 25 headache pills and 50 of each of the others, 

will be sent by insured mail for $1. Thissample packet 

is our Box No. 4,and should be ordered by thal num 


* PLASTERS—PEPSIN—POTASH. 


Plasters should be kept in the house, It does not pay 
to make them. 

Beliadonna Plasters, 7 inches by 1 yard, 75 cents. 

Mustird Plasters, 6 inches by 1 yard, 45 cents. 

surgeon’s Rubber Adhesive Plaster, 1 inch by 16 
yards, on spool, 50 cents. 

Saccharated Pepsin in half-pound packages, 91.45, 
Antipyrine, 2 grain tablets, $1.35 per 100. Bromide of 
potassium, 5 grain tablets, 30 cents:per 100. Best worm 
medicine for children, half a grain each of santonim 
and calomel, 45 cents per 100, 


Address | 
‘ THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Washington, D. CG 


DR. D. E. SALMON, 
President. 





Contains 


Contains 


ee 












MUSIC BOXES. 


2. Round music box, 
with crank, papier 
mache case, fancy 
picture on top, one 
tO rn 

*. Same style, much 
larger, twoairs.. $1.39 


Dostage Loe. 


Nos. 2, 3. 
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